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by 
FRANK WHITEHEAD 


London University Institute of Education 


It 1s A number of years now since the American linguist Bloomfield made 
his rather sour observation that, ‘In view of our schools’ concentration on 
verbal discipline, it is surprising to see that they are utterly benighted in 
linguistic matters’. This pronouncement could be shrugge d off e asily 
enough, of course; after all, the professor was talking about American schoc sls. 
However, we who teach English to the English may well find it harder in 
future to claim that our withers deserve to remain unwrung; at any rate, 
the following sentences from the opening pages of the recent Ministry of 
Education pamphlet Language seem to me to say very much the same thing 
as the late Professor Bloomfield (though they clothe it, naturally, in the 
temperate and diplomatic verbiage appropriate to an official publication): 
‘There is at the present time a great deal of careful and enlightened research 
being done, much of it quite new, in the various branches of linguistics and 
semantics. Much of it has fresh light to throw on the teaching of language 
and literature, especially in the mother tongue. ... But very little of this 
work is yet known to the layman and very few of its results have yet been 
incorporated into the practice of teachers’. 

How much justification is there for charges of this kind? Whatever the 
answer, it is clear that the blame (if blame there be) cannot justly be laid 
at the door of either the layman or the teacher. In present circumstances 
there are only two ways in which the advances made in a highly specialised 
science can filter down to the schools: either through University degree and 
‘refresher’ courses, or by the publication of popularised expositions of the 
new findings. But even today there are very few University English de- 
partments which include any serious treatment of modern linguistic science 
in their degree courses; while the experts have published regrettably little 
that is either accessible or easily comprehensible to the interested layman. 
In this article I shall certainly not attempt to summarise the ‘results’ of recent 
work in this field; I shall confine myself to pointing out certain differences 
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4 THE USE OF ENGLISH 


between the conception of the nature of language which underlies much 
school teaching of English and that on which (so far as I have been able 
to discover) most of the current advanced work in linguistics is based. 

In the nineteenth century the only academically-reputable kind of ling- 
uistic study was the historical one. The linguist was interested above all in 
the processes of change in language, and as a result he usually limited his 
attention to the language of written documents, these being the only form 
in which the language of earlier periods could be studied. Even within this 
restricted field his historical interests led to a further restriction; he was 
concerned particularly to establish the family relationships between languages 
by a comparative historical study of the resemblance between them, and 
this inevitably resolved itself into what Professor Firth has called ‘mainly a 
study of isolated comparable words’. The prevailing assumption was that 
words (and parts of words) exist as a class of facts which can profitably be 
studied apart from the human beings who use them. At its most extreme, 
this assumption led to much pre-occupation with the ‘starred forms’ which 
had resulted from the attempt to reconstruct a hypothetical parent-language 
(Proto-Aryan); though these formulae were in themselves really no more 
than ‘hypothetical summaries of sets of relations bringing comparable cog- 
nate words in scores of languages within one typical system’ they were often 
treated as the highest reality with which the study of language could con- 
cern itself. In a more general way few experts today would question the 
justice of the following comment by Jespersen on much nineteenth century 
linguistics: ‘Isolated vowels and consonants were compared, isolated flex- 
ional forms and isolated words were treated more and more in detail and 
explained by other isolated forms and words in other languages, all of them 
being like dead leaves shaken off a tree rather than parts of a living and 
moving whole. The speaking individual and the speaking community were 
too much lost sight of’. 

By contrast, the modern approach insists that the study of language is 
essentially a study of people’s behaviour—of the ways in which they use 
language as part of the process of social living. Any specific instance in 
which human beings use language takes place in a ‘context of situation’ and 
can only be fully described and properly understood if this wider human 
context is kept continually in mind. From this point of view speech is the 
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basic activity which needs to be studied; the written language represents a 


derived sphere of activity, and is inextricably bound up with the spoken 
forms of which it is (in one sense) a record. Moreover the point of departure 
for linguistic study is no longer the historical one; if we are to describe 
accurately and comprehensively the ways in which people actually use (or 
have used) language we must restrict our attention at any one time to the 
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MODERN LINGUISTICS 5 


language of a particular group of people at a particular period. The present 
isin many ways the most fruitful period to choose, since only in the present 
is the whole range of language activities of a community (spoken as well 
as written) available for observation and study. 

It will be evident even from this very brief summary that there are a 
number of ways in which the older nineteenth century assumptions still 
survive in our teaching of English in schools. Do we not, for instance, still 
undervalue spoken as compared with written English? Speech certainly 
gets much more attention in English lessons than it used to do, but I believe 
there is, even now, a tendency to feel that ‘spoken’ is, in the final analysis, 
only a poor relation of ‘written’; that spoken forms and usage are somehow 
intrinsically less desirable than written ones; and that in general the best 
thing the spoken language could do for itself would be to aspire towards 
the same standards as the written language. The attitude I have in mind 
used to be enshrined in the faintly condescending phrase ‘only colloquial’; 
perhaps most teachers have abandoned it now, but there is little doubt that 
G.C.E. examiners still deprecate anything remotely approximating to the 
colloquial even when the candidate is supposed to be writing that old exami- 
nation favourite ‘a letter to a friend’. 

Again it is surely true that the pattern of many English lessons perpetuates 
the idea that language can be thought of as something quite detached from 
and external to the people who use it. Textbooks prescribe exercises in 
which words are treated as isolated items, self-contained entities which have 
their being in lists or in dictionaries. Pupils are exhorted to ‘put each of 
the following words into a sentence’, with an implicit assumption that a 
sentence is something which can exist quite apart from any human act of 
communication. In grammar-books we present for study, as samples of 
language, isolated sentences which are utterly remote from any context of 
human use. Sometimes indeed the odds against any historic or pre-historic 
ancestor having actually spoken the synthetic Proto-Aryan ‘language’ con- 
structed by ingenious nineteenth century linguists seem no greater than the 
odds against one of these grammar-book ‘sentences’ being uttered by a 
rational Englishman. 

There is, moreover, another aspect of the matter which seems well worth 
considering. Closely (though not always explicitly) associated with the 
nineteenth century quest for a common ‘parent language’ there was the 
half-conscious idea of a “Golden. Age’ of language somewhere in the past, 
the conception, in fact, that there is to be found in the written language of 
some earlier period or periods a pattern of the ‘correct’ from which modern 
usage tends all the time to fall away. This idea was perhaps only the more 
tenacious for being itself a legacy from the linguistic speculations of earlier 
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centuries (when Latin was first and foremost the language with which gram- 
marians concerned themselves, and the grammar and usage of the Ciceronian 
period could plausibly be presented as the model of the ‘correct’). Certainly 
this conception has fortified many generations of English teachers to a 
Canute-like resistance to every kind of linguistic change. For over a century 
now, for instance, teachers have tried in vain to check the spread of the 
locution ‘It’s me’, and the only observable result has been to induce in some 
speake rs an anxiety which leads them to say ‘Between you andI...’ This 
was, in fact, the principal count in Professor Bloomfield’s indictment: ‘Fan- 
ciful dogmas are handed down by educational authorities and individual 
teachers who are utterly ignorant of what is inv olved—dogmas such as the 
‘shall and will’ rules, or the alleged incorrectness of well-established locu- 
tions (I’ve got it) or constructions (the house he lived in)’. Whatever our 
reactions to the details of this, we must surely agree that our English teach- 
ing needs to recognise the fact that language changes. It is not really the 
job of the English teacher to hold back the tide of linguistic change (even 


if it were possible for him to do so); and it is current Engljsh which we | 


want our pupils to speak and write, rather than that which is claimed (some- 
times on rather dubious evidence) to have been ‘correct’ at some period in 


the past. 
All the same, it must be admitted that to put this general principle into 
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practice is often more difficult than it may look at first sight. The points | 
at which language is changing are commonly surrounded by a considerable | 


area of uncertainty, and in any specific instance it may not be easy to dis- 
tinguish between a justifiably cautious conservatism and an unreasonable 
attachment to the form or usage which one grew up with as a child. I 
myself feel a distinct antipathy to the use of ‘due to’ as the introduction to 


an adverbial phrase; and when I hear ‘disinterested’ used as a synonym for | 


‘uninterested’ I resent the loss to our language which this shift in meaning 
seems to prefigure. Yet the first of these usages 1s becoming increasingly 
well-established in the columns of quite reputable periodicals, while it is 
noticeable that ‘disinterested’ children are becoming remarkably common, 
even in staff-room parlance. I suspect that the battle has been lost already 
in each of these cases, and it’s difficult to know whether the teacher really 
ought to spend his valuable time in continuing to fight it. Perhaps two 
rather similar instances from the past may help to give historical perspective. 
Do we regard Dickens as a vulgarian because he used ‘aggravate’ in a sense 
which many teachers still see fit to condemn? And wouldn’t it seem rather 
irrelevant to applaud Jane Austen for causing Elizabeth Bennet to say to 
her elder sister: “Affectation of candour is common enough; one meets it 
everywhere. But to be candid without ostentation or design—to take the 
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MODERN LINGUISTICS 7 


good of everybody’s character and make it still better, and say nothing of 
the bad—belongs to you alone’: When Miss Austen wrote Pride and Preju- 
dice most of her contemporaries (influenced presumably by the example of 
Mrs. Candour in The School for Scandal) were already using ‘candour’ and 
‘candid’ with an almost exactly opposite signification; and it is, of course, 
the newer usage which has become invariable in modern English. Probably 
the right course for the teacher is to be as alert as possible to changes in 
language and to draw attention to them dispassionately and realistically, 
but to avoid any suggestion that the original meaning of a word is some- 
how the true meaning or that authority in linguistic matters resides in any- 
thing except current usage. 

‘Language is the way people talk; not the way someone thinks they ought 
to talk.’ It is only natural that we should find it difficult to carry this axiom 
of modern linguistics into our day-to-day practice of teaching. Language 
is exceedingly complex in its workings, and in simplifying it for the benefit 
of immature minds there is a constant temptation to present it as tidier and 
more systematic, more susceptible to control by rules, than it ever can be 
in reality. This applies particularly in the field of grammar, where I believe 
there is an urgent need for us to take stock of many current class-room 
assumptions. The most important one is the widely-held belief that gram- 
mar can properly be thought of as prescriptive or normative—a source of 
authority which can lay down for our pupils the model for their own speech 
and writing. Yet modern linguistic science is unanimous in holding that 
the study of grammar is essentially descriptive. Its function is to describe 
coherently the recurrent patterns of structure which are observably present 
in the language people actually speak or write. Grammar as such can have 
nothing to say to us about what is or is not ‘correct’, for every dialect, every 
local or class language, has its own distinctive grammar just as Standard 
English has. Whenever a community changes its language-habits, grammar 
must follow and record the changed practice. Of course this does not dis- 
pose of the question of ‘correctness’; it does mean however that it must be 
treated in terms of social rather than linguistic values. It is very much to 
the point to recall that the clergyman’s daughter, Jane Austen, used in her 
letters (and presumably in her speech) the form ‘ain’t’, while even such a 
model of aristocratic propriety as Sir Charles Grandison was capable of 
writing ‘you was’. If each of these forms is now regarded as a vulgarism, 
this is clearly not due to any intrinsic linguistic stigma inherent in the forms 
themselves; it is due simply to the fact that these forms nowadays occur 
only in the speech of groups of people whose social prestige stands low in 
the eyes of the community in general. There may be good social reasons 
for training some children to speak a group-language different from that of 
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their parents; but let us be clear that the considerations involved are social 
ones, and that the issues cannot be argued in narrowly linguistic terms. It 


seems to me certain that if we were to accept the implications of this line ) 


of thought, this would at any rate make a difference to the tone of many of 
our references to pupils’ ‘errors’. Our treatment of ‘correct’ and ‘incorrect’ | 
(so-called) would become more objective and unemotional, and would have } 
in fact something of the character of a rudimentary sociological enquiry. 

In regard to grammar teaching itself it is perhaps above all our motives 
for teaching it in English to English-speaking children that need re-thinking. 
These were discussed quite recently in THE USE OF ENGLISH in an interesting 
article by R. J. Harris (Vol. VI, No. 4); and there is no need for me to re- 
capitulate his arguments. I am inclined to agree with him that the proper 
place for the study of grammar is the Sixth Form, and I would like merely 
to add the following reason to the ones he gave. If our grammar teaching 
is to be in accord with the true nature of grammar as a descriptive study 
(the ‘rules’ of which can only be arrived at inductively by a process of 
generalisation from people’s actual speech-habits), w« shall find ourselves 
involved in problems which are far too subtle and difficult even for the 
most able of our eleven- to fifteen-year-old pupils. Anyone who doubts 
this would do well to study the attempts of modern linguistic scholars to 
frame a descriptive system which will fit the extremely complicated facts 
of modern English—and to ponder the fact that there is still no compre- 
hensive grammar of this kind (even at the most advanced level) which 
succeeds in satisfying the experts. 
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by 
R. J. HARRIS 


Chartesey Secondary School 


‘MY SCHOOLROOM’ 
‘It is a big room. It has 4 windows and a door. The windows 
are not very clean. Over against the wall are some cuboards and 
there are six lights, rows of desks face the blackboard. There are 
pictures on the wall.’ 


ANY TEACHER who in the interests of science has set such a topic for an 
exercise in descriptive writing will have seen, as he deserved, a close relative 
of the work I have quoted. Over-precise, yet vague, depersonalised and 
purposeless, the sentences have no focus or coherence, and each settles on 
a new object aimless and erratic as a fly, leaving a smudge on the paper. 
Yet even such a topic as ‘My schoolroom’ can be brought to life. 

It has often and truly been said that in stimulating achievement in English 
a good personal relationship between teacher and pupil is vital; technique, 
too, is important, and to none so much as to the good teacher—it can 
probably do nothing to help the bad. There are several ways of helping 
the children to improve ‘My schoolroom’. One of the best is to enlarge 
the title and so clarify the aim of the writing, perhaps indicating also the 
intended reader. Does the title mean ‘A list of the contents of my school- 
room’: Then let it be in a useful order, and exact—for the auctioneer or 
the Council. When this has been started and abandoned as too dull for 
words, one may ask, ‘Is an architect’s plan intended?’ Then let’s have a 
diagram complete with scale, orientation, a technical note on the heating 
and lighting, materials, colours—for the builder and decorator. This has 
some value and need not be scrapped, but does seem to lead straight to the 
library and to research on architecture—really another topic and intention, 
which may lack the general interest and liveliness of the more personal 
composition probably intended by the title. 

Children avoid a personal note in their early efforts because they do not 
know how to direct description to some end other than that of bad photo- 
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graphy. In a story, the events in sequence provide an acceptable guide, 
pattern, and conclusion. In a description also, some organising factor is 


needed, to give unity and purpose to the disparate glimpses of the eye. | 
Feeling, the personal reaction to a scene or situation, is such a factor. Chil- | 


feelin 


dren can be led to this by being asked to imagine their description as, say, 
part of a letter to a pen-friend abroad. What would he wish to know: 


Surely what it feels like to be in the schoolroom—not the schoolroom | 


empty; but with something going on, and with a strong centre of interest 


in the pupils’ reactions and feelings, without which the reader cannot pro- | 


ject himself into the room to share its atmosphere. They will usually agree 
that this is a more promising topic than the bare ‘My schoolroom’. Who 
is not interested in his own feelings: 


But how to transpose those feelings to the medium of description baffles 
most children. They resort to labelling and to cliché, and in the confusion, 
the thing being described vanishes. The aim should be, through the de- 
scription, to force the feeling irresistibly upon the reader. There is no need 
to name the feeling at all. This exercise, while tending in children’s writing 
to over-simplify feelings, can be of great help in focussing and ordering 
material to a given end. A useful device for teaching this is analogous to 
the game of ‘Statues’, in which a person is told to ‘freeze’ in one position, 
underlining with all his body the one emotion he wishes to convey, but 
without naming it. The pupils are asked to write down in one sentence 
their main feeling on considering one of a variety of topics; they are then 
asked to describe their chosen topic so as to convey that feeling, which they 
must not mention directly. Then the sentence first written is crossed out, 
and the description read to the class. The test is, can the class name the 
feeling intended? An allied exercise was tried with the composition at the 
head of this article. ‘My schoolroom’ (the description which heads this 
article) was written on the blackboard. ‘How does it feel to be in your 
schoolroom:?’ ‘I feel as if I was in prison, sir!’ (General acclaim—it does 
not do to be too serious about one’s popularity). “Well then, write that 
down first, and then everybody try rewriting “My schoolroom” so as to 
convince me that that is how you feel. Use the description on the board, as 
far as you can.’ The most interesting product of this effort was that of the 
writer of the original script, whose revised version was: 


It is a big room, but there are lots of us condemned to be in it, and that makes it 
feel cramped like a cell. It has four windows and a door, but even so you feel there 
is no way out of it. The windows are dirty and covered with wire netting and the 
door never opens unless a bell rings. Over against the wall are some cupboards which 
are locked, but I have seen them open. They have tight rows of books in them, 
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DESCRIPTIVE WRITING II 


which must feel a bit like us boys. We sit in rows of desks facing the blackboard, 
and wait for the wall to open. There are pictures on the wall, but that is behind us. 


This is still not a polished piece of writing, but it has undeniable unity of 


the pictures! It is easy to invent situations, scenes, faces, which carry a 


) strong and therefore comparatively simple feeling with them; later, more 
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subtle and contradictory emotions can be conjured up than are evoked by 
Mr. Gradgrind. 

Once the ability to get unity through feeling has been realised, it is useful 
to discuss the technique of focussing—that is, of so ordering and stressing 
the items in a description that unity is effectively conveyed by guiding the 


| reader’s senses in the direction the writer desires. (It is possible to begin 


with this, if a strongly patterned topic is chosen; but it has the disadvantages 
of lacking a personal motive, and of leaving the writer very much at the 
mercy of the topic for interest, arrangement, and unity). In focussing, a 
more sustained piece of writing than the revised ‘My schoolroom’ is re- 
quired, and a better ordered. Children readily grasp the pattern of a simple 
story, with its build-up to a climax and subsequent quiet close: this can be 
expressed in a rough graph, and a similar pattern can be used to suggest 
the form of a descriptive piece selected from a textbook, but with the focal 
point substituted for the climax. Of course, other patterns may be used; 
and there are useful analogies in the craft of the cinema cameraman. For 
younger forms, examples of descriptive passages made up by the teacher as 
he goes along are preferable to extracts from books. Those extracts found 
in the typical “Course of English’ suffer from their position, and are usually 
stale by the time they are used, since children read the readable bits without 
waiting for teacher to get to them. The teacher’s impromptus may be less 
perfect than a reading from a novel or a textbook, but they are likely to 
be simpler, and fresher, and have the added advantage that the children can 
face the problem and follow its solution, seeing how each item in the de- 
scription fits its fellows as do the incidents in a story. In this way, that 
haphazard glancing of the eye is avoided, which leads to incoherence in 
the writings: the writer grasps that it is necessary to describe things in a 
certain order, if he is to be successful in conveying the desired feeling to 


| the reader. The procedure is: the teacher dictates a descriptive passage, 


improvising as he goes, with the children writing roughly and quickly; 
afterwards, the piece is discussed, the children being encouraged to ask of 
each sentence, ‘What does this add to the main scene and feeling?’ Some- 
times the answer will be ‘Nothing’, and the sentence can then be omitted 
or amended. Everybody learns. This is another advantage over the book 
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extracts! Next, the children describe a scene, and, as is fair, their pieces are 
criticised as the teacher's had been, with such inquiries as ‘What are we 
meant to feel? Does this sentence make us feel itz’ “What are we meant to} 
look at? Does this sentence guide our eyes towards it?’ 

If the teacher has been successful, the children will now have grasped tha 
descriptive writing can be personal, that feeling will give it unity, and that’ 
proper order will force the reader to sense that unity and feeling. They will 
have realised that all descriptive writing has a human participant, usually’ 
the writer himself, and maybe that his reactions to the scene described are! 
the most intense part of what is conveyed. The description is not made by 
a camera. But because ‘focussing’ is more difficult to control in writing 
than ‘feeling’ is to express, children find it helpful to describe something in! 
a style closely related to narrative: this helps them to organise their material 
Thus, for a title, ‘A walk along the shore’ is better than “The sea-shore’. 
Too much activity in the scene to be described is no help: one is often} 
tempted to set a market scene, or a circus, for a descriptive topic; but in 
fact such complicated scenes make it hard for the child to find a pattem 
and focus, although a colourful chaos may sometimes be achieved. In gen- 
eral, a simple subject with one aspect predominant and clear well-defined 
feeling is best for beginners. 


EXERCISE EXCHANGE 


We are glad to draw attention to this quarterly, published in the U.S.A, 
which is likely to have special interest for readers of THE USE OF ENGLISH. 

Designed ‘for the interchange of classroom ideas among teachers of com-| 
position and literature’, it contains much material that will be found useful 
with sixth forms and first-year university students. A recent number con-! 
tains an exercise in objective reporting that will help to open eyes to news, 
paper practice, an examination of “The Clerk’s Tale’, a comparison of prose 
and verse passages on similar themes, a lesson in vivid diction, and other 
material. Exercise Exchange has something in common with our Reading} 
Sheets and Useful Lessons. 

The annual subscription is one dollar, or 7s. 6d. Subscriptions may be sent! 


to the Circulation Manager, THE USE OF ENGLISH, 40 William IV Street, | 


London, W.C.2. 
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READING SHEET ‘B’ XXVIII: 
AN AMERICAN REPORT 
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by 
GEOFFREY WAGNER 


English teacher at the City College of New York 


[ RECENTLY TRIED this fundamentally British exercise on a group of un- 
suspecting American students and thought the result might interest readers. 
First, however, the general background of elementary composition work 
at an American college (see my note in the Winter 1954 issue) should be 
borne in mind; this was a group of freshmen, or first-year, students, the 
majority of them only seventeen years old. Coming from the abysmally 
overcrowded New York Public High Schools (as described in Joan Dunn’s 
Retreat from Learning), few of them would have had any chance to practise 
writing beyond occasional letters to friends and preparation to pass the notor- 
ious Regent’s Test (for admission to higher education in their last year). I 
have found classes of this sort trying to read Milton without knowing what 
English words like mantle or sylvan meant; when I mentioned Hamlet to 
one such group a hand was extended at the back and a voice asked, ‘Isn’t 
that the one where they exchange rapiers:’ No, the teacher of students like 
these would know that most of them had had to fight jealously for every 
scrap of education they had managed to get (even for the knowledge that 
a duel scene occurs in Hamlet), and fight for this against the contumely of 
their fellow High School ‘kids’. 

Secondly, the students I tested were at a free City college (see “The History 
of the Municipal University in the United States’, Education Bureau Bulletins 
1932); consequently, they all came from what in England used to be called 
the ‘lower classes’. Nearly all of them would thus take an understandably 
practical approach towards education as a whole; living in small city apart- 
ments with large families, most of whom had struggled through the de- 
pression days and several of them recent immigrants from Eastern Europe, 
this kind of student is acutely aware of the privilege of obtaining a degree, 
and prepared for a tooth-and-nail fight for four years to get it. This will 
mean cramming as much work as human limits permit within four years, 
for ninety-nine per cent of them will have part-time jobs in the city, or 
outside it. Many of them will have long underground railway journeys to 
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get to the college at all. Many of them will be Jewish, and there will be: 
sprinkling of Negroes (and now Puerto Ricans) in each class; I have one 
boy of seventeen who was originally a Polish Catholic, but left Poland for 
Brazil, where he converted to Judaism and came to America. Finally, | 
should add that this heterogeneous ‘melting-pot’ from which the student 
are drawn in a municipal college in America, while it makes for rewarding) 
teaching, should not be thought quite as cosmopolitan in outlook as might 


appear; New York City has its own provincialism. Of a group of thirty-} 


five students I had recently, all freshmen, I discovered that only one of them 
had ever seen a stage play, although living in the heart of the city! For this 
reason, incidentally, visits to theatres and museums often form part of ou 
basic assignments at the start. 

In short, then, a group like this approaches I(a) and (b) with certain| 
(excusable) prejudices. E.g. royalty is ‘a bad thing’, gossip columns ‘a good 
thing’ (evident in every New York tabloid). Yet all in all the class answered 
this question with relative maturity. The passage from the Woman’s Mago- 
zine of 1899 appealed to them most, with its solid values and sense of bour- 


eois dignity; even so, several fe at “Crawfie’s Column’ gave metll 
geois dignity ] felt that “Crawfi g , 


‘colour’-—‘You can almost see the Princess’, and “This might happen to any 
of us’, and so on. 

As regards the poems on children in II it was interesting that there wil 
unanimous selection of the American, Cummings; I should add that to 
make things simpler for them I had read this poem aloud to them at the 
start of the class, which perhaps gave it an unfair advantage over de la Mare! 
However, Chanson Innocente struck immediately home at their own recent 
experience, the world of ‘hopscotch’ and ‘jumprope’, intensified by the fact 
that in a crowded city children always seem to have a special pathos in their) 
games. 

III was a bit subtle for my group. “What do you mean by stylez’ I wa 
asked. The self-conscious periods of Sitwell’s passage were universally re-| 
pudiated, however, and all students chose between May Sinclair or Helen 
Darbishire. 

In appending the specimen answer below, which was average, I would! 
remind readers that not much time was given for the test. (Answer by 3} 
17-year-old girl with an average or C score): 








I. It seems to me that Selection ‘a’ is more suitable for insertion in a history book, 
where Selection ‘b’ would be readily received by a daily newspaper. Apropos o 
this is the tone of the selections. The first is serious in tone with the aim of informing 
the reader of the facts of life of the Czarina which may readily influence her husband! 
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be a| of Selection ‘b’ is more ‘flirty’ with the aim of entertaining the reader rather than 
one? informing him. With this in mind Selection ‘b’ relates incidents of no apparent value. 
4 for P oo. : : “1? . 
ly, | II. The style of Selection a’ is more conventional than Selection ‘b’ of course, in 
ie that the poet rhymes his verses, adheres to a six-line stanza throughout the poem 
€nb and follows a certain thythm. Selection ‘b’ is not concerned with the conventional 
ding } mode of presenting poetry but is more intent upon giving a certain effect regardless 


right | of the structure. 
irty-( Also, the style used in Selection ‘a’ is more like an outsider viewing the wonderful 
them) land of children whereas ‘b’ seems to be a part of childhood itself. The very structure 
r this} of Selection ‘b’ is exuberant with children running, dancing and playing. 
F our} Where Selection ‘a’ uses abstract expressions applying to children, Selection ‘b’ 
firmly adheres to those poetical expressions common to children. 

Selection ‘b’ interests me more since it is ‘alive’ with the activities of children. 
) Also, the use here of poetical license is very amusing, i.e. bettyandisbel. Poetry, I 
feel, should not be constrained to a specific mold, but should be left free to ‘tinker’. 


Ttain 
Zo0d 
vered 
Mage) II. Selection ‘c’ seems to me to be the most informative as to the writer in ques- 
OUl-F tion. It tells us of a character with no attempt to pull a curtain of mystery over his 
mort # existence. It is straight with no shadings supplied by the biographer. Selection ‘a’ 
> any is more of a ‘novel type’ of account. It tends to give the writer in question an aura 

of unearthliness which perhaps is not due her at all. Selection ‘b’ seems to strike a 
wil medium between ‘a’ and ‘c’. It is halfway informative and halfway glorifying. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


vould! 
by +} 


We much regret that it is necessary to raise the subscription to THE USE 
OF ENGLISH to 15s. a year, post free (with the 2-year subscription at 27s. 6d.) 
_ Existing commitments will of course be fulfilled at the rate of 12s. 6d., which 

has been unchanged for six inflationary years. In spite of a steady increase 
)in circulation, the margin between receipts and the cost of production has 
alll become dangerously narrow, and the present increase will do no more than 
sand) USUre safety. THE USE OF ENGLISH is not a profit-making enterprise, but con- 
ton) tibutors are paid a modest fee, which we are anxious at least to maintain. 
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A WRONG APPROACH 
by ; 
R. R. PEDLEY ) 


Headmaster, Chislehurst-Sidcup Grammar School for Boys i 


It is a truism that one of the cardinal aims of English teaching is ‘the train- 
ing of understanding’. It is equally a commonplace that this training involves 
the close study of reading matter. Many teachers are aware of the irony ? 
that the spread of literacy during this century produced the tabloid pres 
with its blatant invitation to inattentiveness, and are aware of the con 
ponding need for developing attitudes and habits which will find headline- 
reading inadequate or repugnant. There is no doubt that, for these and other 
reasons, the last twenty years have witnessed a marked growth in the schook 
of what has been called ‘intensive reading’. The pamphlet on Language pub- | 
lished by the Ministry of Education in 1954 (H.M.S.O. 3s. 6d.) may seem } 
perhaps too cautious in its statement. ‘It cannot be said that close study or} 
“reading for comprehension” is, on the whole, neglected in schools. A great 
deal of it goes on——’. A great deal of it goes on indeed; ‘Comprehension’ 
has as secure and as special a place in educational jargon and mythology a 
‘Intelligence’ or ‘Appreciation’. ‘Comprehension tests’ are not only familiar: | 
they are virtually inescapable. Few of the scores of thousands of boys and | 
girls taking the G.C.E. English Language paper will not have to ‘read the 
following passage and answer the questions below’; the great majority of| 
them, together with the very much greater numbers of children who do not } 
sit for the G.C.E., will have found the Comprehension Test an integral par 
of selection procedure at II. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should be an accumulation of 
books providing selected passages for comprehension and often frankly offer- 
ing practice for the tests to come. Ever since the mid-1930’s when the Joint 
Matriculation Board abandoned Précis for the Comprehension Test, such 
manuals have been familiar in Grammar Schools. Now that other exan- 
ining boards, without necessarily abandoning Précis, have made Compre-| 
hension compulsory, the number of these manuals has rapidly increased. j 
Mr. A. J. Merson, whose Middle School Comprehension Tests (Macmilla | 
1955) is one of the books that have prompted this article, says, typically.) 
16 
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COMPREHENSION 17 


‘The Comprehension Test is now a recognised part of most school and 
school-leaving examinations. Preparation for such tests, therefore, must find 
a place in the class syllabus’. We are reminded of R. W. Jepson writing in 
1939: ‘Examining bodies rightly demand from candidates for the School 
Certificate evidence of their ability to understand a piece of English prose 
or verse of moderate difficulty. In this book I have collected a number of 
such pieces——’, New English Extracts and Exercises (Longmans 1939). There 
are now ‘courses’ covering Comprehension from Form 1 to Form 5 and 
beyond—the best is probably The Oxford Comprehension Course (5 books, 
General Editor, H. Bell, O.U.P.) The Secondary Modern School has not 
been forgotten: a recent course Reading and Meaning (George A. Carr, 
U.L.P. 1955) not only supplies passages and questions but (in accompanying 
books) answers too! The Primary School has been used to Objective English 
and similar courses for some years. I have before me ten different manuals 
or courses of manuals produced for the secondary stage alone and they do 
not include the books produced by such well-known names in this field as 
A. F. Scott, S. H. Burton or G. F. Lamb. There are, of course, very many 
others but they all basically follow the pattern made familiar by the exam- 
inations: after each passage come the questions—on substance, on words, 
on figurative language perhaps—e.g. ‘State in your own words why the 
writer thinks...’ “Give the substance of the second paragraph in your own 
words without figurative language.’ ‘Explain carefully the meaning of the 
words as used in the passage...’ “Suggest a title for the passage. . .’ 

The plan of the secondary modern book mentioned above, like that of 
the primary school manuals, is similar but the questions are simpler: e.g. 
What plant covered the wall: What red fruit grew in the garden:—and as 
all the questions can be marked (we are told) objectively, the vocabulary 
questions are set out in the Intelligence Test manner; e.g. What do these 
words mean? 1. DESCENDED—(went up, went down, walked, clean and 
orderly, musical term)... . Several of the grammar school manuals add 
exercises on ‘appreciation’, grammar, punctuation and composition. One, 
Practice in Reading (Chatto and Windus 1953) by the Editor of THE USE OF 
ENGLISH, cunningly (and, in my view, successfully) utilises the Comprehen- 
sion technique and its appeal for much more complex and interesting pur- 
poses. More will be said later about what may be called the Combined 
Operations type of passage-collection. 

There is no doubt that the ostensible aim of all this vast Comprehension 
book-making is laudable; the more that reading capacity is promoted the 
better. The Comprehension Test in the G.C.E. examinations moreover 
encourages intensive reading perhaps more keenly than the old Précis. And 
any way of fostering habits of attentive reading at the primary school age 
8 
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or in the secondary modern school should surely be welcomed. Are we 
then to conclude that all this activity is commendable and all these books a 
sign of health and vitality in English teaching? The Ministry pamphlet 
referred to earlier, apparently thinks not: “The aim and quality of what is 
done is not always as satisfactory as the bulk attempted. In the first place, 
too much of the material is drawn from manuals—and some of the manuals 
are bad’. In spite of the virtues of some of the textbooks, it is impossible 
to disagree with these strictures. The Comprehension book or the Com- 
prehension course is a teaching aid and sometimes a most useful one, but 
like other teaching aids, it seems now to have got out of hand and to be 
used as a substitute and not as an adjunct. The collection of extracts, how- 
ever well chosen, is in any case artificial; writers write books not extracts, 
The natural way to develop intensive reading of prose is for the teacher 
to make his own selection of passages from the books the class is reading so 
that each passage can be related to the wider context of a book: the detailed 
study of the particular passage arises as it were spontaneously from the 
general reading of the book. The teacher is thus both free to direct attention 
to non-comprehension elements which seem to him important and able to 
encourage a more appreciative and critical approach to the book as a whole 
This kind of activity is likely to have a much deeper and more permanent 
effect than mere reliance on a manual; the Ministry pamphlet is quite right 
when it says ‘the survival value of unrelated exercises is probably very small’ 
If the pupil is led to think that comprehension is just a matter of doing 
Comprehension Exercises, divorced from any genuine or natural reading, 
then however many marks he may get in a Comprehension Test he will 
not be acompetent reader. There will be no connection in his mind between 
what he does in his Comprehension lesson and what he does when he read 
his newspaper or his novel. A real danger is that the Comprehension Manual 
will completely oust from the classroom ‘real’ reading—at least of prose 
that the teacher will be content to limit his ‘teaching’ to what is found it 
the manual, particularly if the kindly compiler has included grammar and 
composition exercises as well. 

It is, of course, not only in the offering of passages that the compiler save 
the teacher labour. The chief labour-saving device consists of the question 
printed after the extract. It is bad enough to realise that apparently teacher) 
need this help: it is worse when the questions are, as they so often art 
mechanical, stereotyped and superficial. As was pointed out earlier, th 
pattern is remorselessly the same. Rarely is there an attempt to direct atten- 
tion to the writer’s intention or technique, save in the most external way 
Rarely too is any critical attentiveness suggested. This is understandable 
when the passages are chosen arbitrarily: and often, it seems, for their suit 
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ability for the conventional set of questions. Even where, as in the Oxford 
course, the passages are well chosen, the questions still enforce a narrow and 
shallow approach. Too many of the manuals encourage the belief that all 
pieces of reading matter merit the same attitude on the part of the reader: 
all must be treated in the same pettifogging way. No reading can be ‘in- 
tensive’ if its purpose is merely to take in the substance or to understand the 
longer words. 

There is certainly a case for what was called above the Combined Opera- 
tions collection, where a critical approach is joined with Comprehension 
which is here regarded as more than assimilation of substance or dictionary 
work. One book includes verse (usually complete poems) as well as paired 
passages for simple comparison, and the questions are framed to point to 
such qualities as clarity, honesty, the significance of the figurative language 
used, tone, method of treatment—in other words, the young reader is led 
towards an alert and vigilant attitude to his reading as well as to at least a 
foundation of critical standards. I am a little sorry that the author feels it 
necessary to do so much for the teacher but at least he is putting him on 
the right lines. 

There is too, I suppose, a case for the straight-forward collection of pass- 
ages unadorned (or unadulterated) by the compiler’s questions, as long as 
this is used purely as a supplement to the main work and as long as the 
passages are well-chosen. But I am sure that the present pullulation of the 
full-fledged Comprehension Books and courses represents a regrettable 
trend. It will not need classroom television to turn the teacher into a robot 
if the class-book of the future is like Reading and Meaning, with the answers 
supplied and the technique of the lesson laid down. The child is told: “The 
exercises in this book should be read silently and without any help from 
the teacher. After the answers have been written down, again without any 
help, the teacher will check them and you will be able to judge for yourself 
how well you have been reading’; and the teacher: “One of the advantages 
of these books is that the answers are OBJECTIVE and therefore easily 
marked. If the pupil has some answer other than that shown in the Answer 
Book, it should be marked as being wrong’. Why have a teacher at all? 
Surely, in these days of automation, it would be possible to devise a com- 
puting machine capable of so simple an operation. 
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by 
S. COOK 


Senior English Master, Firth Park Grammar School, Sheffield 


DELIBERATE TEACHING Of verse composition avoids waste of boys’ energy 
on obtaining a suitable form for their material and they seem to enjoy it. 
Some boys are born poets, but many more can be pleased with learning to 
make figures of speech and sound effects. As Wordsworth pointed out, poe- 
try should be contrasted with matter of fact, and verse with prose. The boy 
who has command of verse, as well as prose, forms can express in them 
poetry or matter of fact, according to his character. Matter of fact can look 
better in verse; poetry is less likely to be abandoned in frustration. Some 
English courses that give detailed instruction in various prose forms of com- 
position fight shy of giving similar help with verse. Mere invitations to 
write epitaphs are not enough. 

Skelton’s ‘Skeltonics’ provide a simple illustration of method. His breath- 
less abuse of Dundas can only be read effectively helter-skelter. Conversely, 
an accumulation of hurried utterances or actions could hardly be described 
better in a different metre. The rats tumble out of the houses in Hamelin 
in the same style. 

A junior form’s ‘Skeltonics’ will be something of this kind: 


A TOBOGGAN RIDE 


Down the hill 
Guiding with skill 
Face aglow 

Flurry of snow 

Over a bump 

Land with a thump 
Round a bend 
Nearing the end 

Stop her with pride 
At the end of the ride. 


A third year form, having read something similar but more subtle in De la 
20 
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WRITING VERSE 


Mare’s Three Jolly Farmers, will produce compositions of this kind: 


Three jolly busmen 
Once bet a bob 

Each drive the other would 
Out of his job. 

One had a red bus, 

One had a blue, 

The third had a mixture 
Of the other two. 

They all went a-driving 
Round and round, 
Until their bobs 
Increased to a pound. 
One used his petrol up, 
The second had a smash; 
The third got his gears wrong, 
Crash! Crash! Crash! 
One was dead 

And two were alive, 
And into their pockets 
They each did dive. 
They put their money 
In a petrol can, 

To buy a wreath 

For the dead busman. 


Another metre to work with is the heroic couplet. This is met in the 
fourth year in the satiric portraits of Dryden and Pope. Pope’s method of 
composition was to shuflle couplets until ‘a poem arose’; and Lowes, I be- 
lieve, showed that the couplets in the character of Sporus could all be trans- 
posed. It is convenient to take up the same attitude with its possibilities of 
omission, addition and correction. It makes it easier for a boy to succeed 
to some extent. It also makes possible communal composition, good in 
itself and sometimes good because it incriminates a whole form in the writing 
of verse. To a portrait each boy contributes couplets on behaviour and 
appearance: 


He had a figure like a film star 
But lost his health by drinking at the bar 


He may contribute similarly to a personification: 


Mirth was found when Christ was born 
In a stable all forlorn. 
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Couplets also serve for descriptions, e.g. a communal description of a fair, 
in imitation of John Arlott: 


The fair’s here with its shouts and cries 
And the clang of balls at the coconut shies; 
Canvas gay and shining ware 

Attract the people to the fair; 

They flock towards each stall and tent, 
Each one on his enjoyment bent. 

The fair is the place with plenty of shouts 
And the clanking of the roundabouts, 

The chinking noise of copper change 

And the cracking of shots on the rifle range. 
‘Roll up, roll up,’ the showman cries, 
‘Try your luck and win a prize.’ 


Ballads are suitable for junior forms to write, as they are for them to read. 
Preliminary exercises on iambic rhythm and on rhyme are done, if they 
have not already been done. The possible réle of the people in communal 
ballad composition is explained to the boys and they, too, are asked to co- 
operate. A well known incident, such as Robin Hood’s meeting Little John, 
is divided into as many units as there are rows of desks. Each boy embodies 
his unit of the story in a verse or verses. Theoretically as many ballads result 
as there are boys in a row and these may be heard by reading them across 
the rows. In practice a form usually yields enough good verses for a couple 
of ballads. If versions are written on slips of paper combination is made 
easier. Further subject matter of suitably sensational character for further 


ballads may be obtained from history and newspapers. The naivety of | 


ballads and the naivety of younger boys can pleasantly coincide: 


Out spake Robin so loud and bold, 
‘Shall he join our band?’ 
‘Of course he will,’ the others said, 


And shook him by the hand. 


This, like my other examples, is only verse. It is necessary, however, to 
prove to as many boys as possible that they can write verse as well as prose. 
To achieve this, both communal composition and imitation have the advan- 
tage of being natural processes. In fact, what is the history of literature but 
the history of imitation? 
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by 
E. W. HILDICK 


SATIRE IS one of the most powerful weapons we can use to combat the 
forces of cultural disintegration. It is a pity we don’t use it more often. 
The lines of Ogden Nash: 


I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 


I'll never see a tree at all 


quoted in the editorial of the Autumn 1956 issue of THE USE OF ENGLISH 
seem to me to be potentially far more effective than the many hundreds of 
straightforwardly vituperative words I have recently read and heard on the 
same theme. 

In this connection the MAD publications, which have had and continue 
to have considerable success across the Atlantic, are worth examining. 

When it first appeared a few years ago MAD was a comic-book, selling 
at the usual comic-book price to the usual comic-book readers. Yet it was 
a comic with a difference. Subtitled Humor in a Jugular Vein, it vigorously 
lampooned other comics with such creations as Superduperman, Captain 
Marbles and Poopeye; skitted TV with satires on programmes like Jack 
Webb’s Dragnet and What's My Line?—the latter being also a dig at Mc- 
Carthy, entitled What's My Shine?; made a butt of such cinema heroes as 
Prince Valiant and Lone Ranger; and parodied the tabloid Press with some 
very scathing impressions of a certain DAILY POOP, ‘Picture Newspaper 
... Plenty Pictures... 4 cents a pound’. 

Nor did it omit to turn the heat on advertising. 

While it was still being published in comic format Ballantine Books made 
two selections from its pages, which they put out in pocket-book form, The 
MAD Reader and MAD Strikes Back! Then, in July 1955, the regular MAD 
changed its format and, with less accent on comics and more on the adult 
23 
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aspects of mass communications, it became The New MAD, published in 
the form of the popular illustrated magazine. 

I have already examined in closer detail the way MAD has satirized the} 
comics! and here I shall concentrate on its activities in another direction. 

As I have suggested, in none of its manifestations has MAD neglected the 
ballyhoo of American advertising. While a comic it carried comic-type 
adverts, all apparently genuine at first sight, all turning out to be spoofs on 
closer examination. These were small ads, mostly, illustrated by engravings | 
executed in the authentic curiously archaic Mail Order manner—advertise- | 
ments such as: 


; 


) 


GIANT 4 ft. BALLOONS... 12 ft. around, 4 ft. in diameter. Wow! You 
can fill this one up with gas and take off. Won’t you be the envy of your 
neighborhood as you go sailing up out of sight? Double wow! . . . 59. 


and: 


LIVE CROCODILE 
SURPRISE YOUR FRIENDS AND ENEMIES. wow! 
Get one of these wonderful animals. Study its habits. Learn to keep out of 
its way. This sevenfoot animal will provide hours of entertaining and 
educational fun. Also great fun in a swimming pool. Imagine the surprised 
expressions on the faces of your friends as they are suddenly pulled under 
the surface. Great fun. ...75€. 


(This actually drew a reply and a subsequent complaint to the editor from 
a reader in Wisconsin, who wrote: “Replying to the ads in your MAD | 
comic. The March Ist edition. You had all different things to send for. | 
I wanted to send for a live crocodile. Then just the other day I got my | 
letter back and it said there is no such post office in state named Smithson } 
John and Co., Dept. 98, Wow, Michigan’.) | 
In the MAD Reader's DAILY POOP the sights are shifted to cover news- 
paper advertising, one of the targets being the (not-entirely-American) Great 
Furnishing Offer in the form of an almost full-page advertisement (the news 
that appears in squeezed-up boxes around its border is “War Breaks Out in 


Far East, Millions Flee for Lives’). } 


‘FREE’ screams the headline, ‘PRACTICALLY’ whispers the smaller, 
thinner shadow beneath it. And then, at the side of the illustration, Messrs. 
Scalper’s Department Store make their offer of “87 piece set, reg. 1,000 


1 The Journal of Education, January 1956 
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dollars’ for ‘OUR PRICE 25 dollars’. There follows a list of the 87 pieces, 
which includes such items as 1 Coffee Table, 1 Coffee Cup, 2 Lumps Sugar, 
1 Match Book, 30 Matches... 

‘Just think’, say Messrs. Scalper, *. .. when you buy this 1,000 dollar value 
for 25 dollars, you save 975 dollars! That’s like 975 dollars put in the bank! 
Shop at our store and you will be rich in no time!’ 


And they wind up with this moving cri de coeur: 


FREE parking, OR .. . if you can’t ride, WE'LL pick you up, OR... if 
you can’t leave home, WE'LL bring the merchandise to you, OR... 
WE'LL do anything! ANYTHING... YOU HEAR!!! 


In The New MAD, the style of mock advertisement changes once again 
to suit the format, and here we find brilliant parodies of the glossy type: 
‘| dreamed I walked down sth Avenue in my ironmaidenfit, and ‘Bind-Aig 
Plastic Strips—Stickier and Stickier—with Super-Sticky’; and ‘Pund’s Cold 
Cream... made from the milk of contented cows’; and “Your voice of wise- 
ness says SMOKE KENNT—Your voice of pleasure says SMOKE MORE 
KENNT—Our voice of business says SMOKE PLENTY PLENTY KENNT’ 
...all garnished with travesties of the usual travesties of science and psy- 
chology: the analyst’s report, the This test and the That test, the smug 
recommendation and the phoney anecdote based on snob appeal. When 
one realises that all its adverts are part of the fun, one might wonder at the 
continued prosperity of the MAD experiment, which depends for revenue 
on its selling price alone.! One might wonder, that is, if one regards the 
ordinary American as the drugged consumer of slogans, the publicity man’s 
dupe, the Great Sucker that some reporters on the American scene are fond 
of depicting. 

The facts about MAD seem to suggest a different type of person, for 
MAD is itself a popular production, aimed at the ‘ordinary’ reader. Mr. 
Bernard W. Shir-Cliff of Ballantine Books has told me that ‘the extra- 
ordinary thing has been the way the books’ (The MAD Reader and MAD 
Strikes Back) ‘have sold throughout the country, even in very small towns 
and in rural districts...’ Mr. Harvey Kurtzman, the editor of MAD, has 
written to me in the same vein of pleased surprise: *. . . the whole experience 
of MAD has greatly expanded our respect for people of all ages. Occasion- 
ally some readers write us indignant letters which reveal that they have 
missed a joke or reached a wrong conclusion. However, by and large, every 


1Or did until the April 1956 issue, when an advert for a record-player appeared 
under the belief-beseeching heading: ‘—Real Advertisement—’. 
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reaction to MAD has made us feel that people have a lot more cleverness tha 
they are very often credited with’. 

According to Mr. Shir-Cliff, the printings of the two books handled by} 
his firm! ran close to one million, which indicates an actual readership of 
several millions, while Mr. Kurtzman states that the circulation of the re gular? 
MAD ‘is around the half million mark and is still climbing’ (September 
1955). 

Personally, I find this evidence of success very heartening, for I too fed 
that people, Americans and British alike, ‘have a lot more cleverness than | 


? 


they are very often credited with’ by the roaring publicity boys on on 
;? 


hand and the sighing intellectuals on the other. Furthermore, I am sure tha 
satire aimed at, arid in the form of, the various branches of mass culture (here, 
besides MAD, the B.B.C. Goon Show and the records of Stan Freberg come 
to mind) can do much to open the eyes of the young person who, in the 
words of the editor of THE USE OF ENGLISH, ‘is content with commercia 
entertainment and has no idea of the ends behind it... .’ 

[One of MAD’s parodies is reproduced opposite page 80. ] 


1There is now a third, Inside MAD. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


Contributions from teachers are welcome; the majority of articles in TH 
USE OF ENGLISH are unsolicited. Items of practical value in the classroom } 
are preferred to those of a more general nature, for which little space can | 
be found. Especially welcome are accounts of work on the press, films, 
advertising and other factors that militate against education. If accepted, | 
articles are paid for on publication; there is at present considerable delay 
between acceptance and appearance in print. 
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by 
D. J. DAVIES 


Senior History Master, Priory School for Boys, Shrewsbury 


The potent influence of films should need no elaboration. As early as 
1914 the omniscient G.B.S. was prophesying, ‘the cinema is going to form 
the mind of England’. Time has shown that other influences, ranging from 
‘comics’ to the ‘telly’, were to have a hand in the process, but the cinema’s 
contribution is probably still predominant. Moreover, so many of those 
other influences, including ‘comics’ and the ‘telly’ themselves and extending 
to newspapers, cheap literature generally, ‘pop’ songs, radio and advertising, 
have such close connections in terms of content, values, technique and com- 
mercial interests with the cinema that any teacher seeking to re-form youthful 
English minds may well find the cinema the most convenient starting-point. 
Any teacher who is uncertain of the extent and nature of the cinema’s 
influence should read the Wheare Committee’s Report on Children and 
the Cinema. 

The members of that Committee came to the conclusion that there was 
no short-term solution to the problem. ‘Only a more discriminating public’, 
they felt, “(would) reduce the demand for this kind of skilfully contrived 
rubbish’, and to foster such a public they made two main suggestions: firstly, 
the development of facilities for making films specifically for child audiences; 
secondly, *. . . some specific training, for older children at least, in film appre- 
ciation, either in or out of school, but certainly as part of the general educa- 
tional process’. Achievements along the lines of the first suggestion have 
been impressive, but demand far outruns the supply that limited resources 
can provide. The happy day when there will be enough good films to meet 
the needs of all our children is still a very long way off. A great deal, there- 
fore, still depends upon the success of the second suggestion, and my prime 
contention is that every teacher has a responsibility to consider carefully 
whether he can make a contribution to film appreciation work in his school. 

English teachers, I believe, have a special duty to do so, since the cinema,~ 
along with the other influences I have mentioned, invades vitally important 
provinces of English—thinking and imagination. At its best the cinema 
stimulates both: at its worst it warps and stultifies. Both consciously and 
unconsciously the modern media of entertainment and information set out 
27 
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to do our thinking for us, and the only antidote or prophylactic is cleg you ¥ 
thinking on our part. This in turn demands effective English.eSuch book’ age at 
as F. R. Leavis and Denys Thompson’s Culture and Environment have mad) techni 
clear the connection between language, logic and environmental influence Wl 
of this kind; and at classroom level, albeit Grammar School sixth form level” lish te 
R. W. Jepson (in his Clear Thinking) and others have developed this theme: again, 
More recently, S. C. Evernden and R. G. Holloway, in English For Cit. a setti 
zens, have made the same approach to English for 13- or 14-year-olds i; treatn 
Secondary Modern Schools (and with very little adaptation the materi! priate 
of that book can be used at almost any level in both Secondary Moden , painti 
and Grammar Schools). As they put it: ‘English people cannot think clearly of the 
unless they can use English well, because we do almost all of our thinking cuttin 
in words’. And both the content of the book and its exercises in ‘English inforn 
thinking’ are derived from the cinema, the newspaper, the radio, advertising Ant 
etc., with remarkably stimulating results. views. 
Again, when he is not forging effective tools for thinking, the English Librar 
teacher is seeking to widen and enrich imagination. Though it is true tha sixth 
the most hackneyed cliché has a fresh-minted excitement for the child en.) a Secc 
countering it for the first time, a continuous diet of stock situations, formuk | supple 
plots and hackneyed treatment blunts the taste. How is the child to acquir | Guide 
the subtler palate required for much that the teacher tries to offer in tht} older | 
way of novels, plays and poems? Clearly both the content and the technique | papers 
of films need some consideration if the child is, on the one hand, to get the} to wit 
best out of the cinema, and, on the other, to gain independence of thought | the cir 
and imagination. his ow 
Most of the methods so far developed for teaching film appreciation are/ until t 
readily adapted from familiar English teaching methods. Discussion, prin- | regula 
cipally of content of films, is the main appeoech. This will arise spontaneous) | film c 
if the school has a Film Society for showing good films, or if any actul) It m 
film-making is done (a surprising number of schools now have film-units } teache 
amongst their outside activities, and not a few have included film-making | betwe: 
in their time-table), but the more that spontaneity can be tactfully guided [often » 
and disciplined, the more useful it will be. A programme note or brief / up to 
introductory comment before films are shown, and discussion afterwards, They « 
immeasurably increase the effectiveness of a Film Society’s activity, and of acq 
usually the making of films is the climax to a whole course of discussion } ment, 
and study. But discussion can equally well find its material in the current films, 
films showing locally, or in the pupils’ general film experience. It may form [tice on 
part of a planned course of film study, or it can be provoked as occasion face n 
serves. It can take the form of a debate or even a mock trial, or it can be Pthing 
disguised as a ‘Quiz Programme’, ‘Brains Trust’, ‘Critics’ Circle’, or what talking 
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cle you will. Obviously the form it takes will vary greatly according to the 
00k age and abilities of the pupils concerned, but almost any familiar oral English 
ma} technique can be used. 
encs. Whenever film appreciation forms part of curricular work, written Eng- 
levd! lish techniques can similarly be borrowed. Discussion forms can be used 
1em: again, or exercises can involve the telling of a film story, the description of 
Cit. a setting or a character, the adaptation of a story or play or poem for film 
lds i, treatment, or the creation of an original film story. Again, wherever appro- 
teri! priate, activities arising out of the work can be practised: acting, drawing, 
oder painting or modelling of film subjects; model-making (the optical gadgets 
leary of the very early cinema are fascinating subjects); the keeping of film diaries, 
iking cuttings-books, or complete film ‘corners’ giving local, topical or general 
lish. information, etc., etc. 
ising Another important task is the provision of information and critical re- 
"views. The Film Library may be a section of the main Library or Form 
wglish | Library, or it may be included in the Film Corner. For a Grammar School 
tha! sixth-former the range of suitable books is very wide; for a 12-year-old in 
d en-| a Secondary Modern the comparatively few books yet available will need 
mul} supplementing by cuttings-books and wall-charts like the excellent Film 
quit | Guide put out by the British Film Institute. Similarly one aims at leading 
1 the} older Grammar School pupils to film reviews in the more reputable news- 
rique | papers and periodicals. At the other end of the scale it will be something 
t the| to win pupils from complete reliance on ‘trailers’, posters or ‘stills’ outside 
ght | the cinema as guides to choosing films. If necessary the teacher must write 
his own notes on next week’s films; certainly he must file suitable reviews 
n are | until the film appears locally. His pupils may never manage Miss Lejeune 
prin- | regularly, but in time they might come to accept, say, the B.B.C.’s children’s 
yusly | film critic as an adviser. 
ctual! It must be remembered that films offer one of the rare opportunities for 
units} teacher and taught to work on the basis of common experience. The gap 
king between their experiences in other fields—reading or the theatre, say—is 
1ided Foften very wide, but in any one week it may well be that the teacher and 
brief up to 70 per cent of his class have seen the same film at the local cinema. 
ards, They can meet for discussion and criticism as equals for once. Again, transfer 
and | of acquired skills is important. The techniques of analysis, criticism, argu- 
ssion } ment, discussion and debate are as valid for English Literature as for American 
-rent | films, and are best learned, not as rules or in set exercises, but in actual prac- 
‘orm / tice on an intrinsically interesting subject. Another transfer of some import- 
sion | aNce may occur when pupils find a teacher willing to spend time on some- 
n be fthing they find so interesting. If you talk films with them, they may consider 
what talking poetry with you! 
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Other benefits derive from basic affinities between films and literatur roon 
and between film-making and creative writing. After all the film has clain’ a, 
to be an art-form; it has borrowed from and given to other art-forms; ax} great 
the work of an able director bears a close resemblance at many points t i. #0 
that of a creative writer. A G.C.E. form, for instance, might find film para.” “an 
lels useful in considering such things as the novelist’s manipulation of tim dicta 
sequences, of the converging threads of plot, the maintenance or alteratic, an av 
of the tempo of action; the playwright’s problems of conveying his che! ance 
acter’s thoughts, of altering the scene rapidly, of focusing his audience elect 
attention on a particular person; or the poet’s use of imagery, creation ¢ pictu 
‘atmosphere’ or expression of a ‘message’; or even, perhaps, the limitation” cult | 
common to all creative artists, imposed by the age they live in and th — 
public they serve!*~Remember, when judging this suggestion of the film dortic 
usefulness, that the set-book novel the pupils are studying may be only tk view) 
fourth—or even the first—they have read; their experience of the theatr | 4. the 
may be one performance of the School Play; and poetry in their priva On 
lives may not have extended beyond the advertiser’s jingle or the ‘comic? the 1: 
doggerel caption. Yet they may well have seen several hundred films ¢) of §; 
all qualities. ow 

As for writing English, film appreciation is certainly not a panacea fi} be to 
incorrect spelling or faulty grammar, but it may help with more gene} Fim 
problems, especially in the case of younger or backward children. For ther partic 
writing may seem an inexplicable power, granted to some and denied t strips, 
others. But pointing a camera (real, dummy or imaginary) and turning th) cuitah 
handle has a comfortably mechanical quality about it. Hence they may fini 
it easier to grasp a ‘shot’ than a sentence, a ‘sequence’ than a paragraph, auf 
they may find it possible to start with a simple narrative of a few almor| 
disconnected ‘shots’. These can even be written on separate strips of pape 
to support the analogy (the strip cartoon can be brought to bear, too), aif 
subsequent criticism and ‘editing’ can effect improvements by deletion, add- 
tion or rearrangement. From these bare bones of story structure, inv 
actions only, the pupil can go on to add descriptive sections, introduc! 
dialogue, and develop the length and complexity of the narrative. If neces 
sary, group activity is easily permitted by the analogy since ‘script-write 
‘director’, ‘cameraman’, ‘editor’, etc. can all have a hand in the compositia: 
and the criticism. Both in this kind of analogy work and where attempsy 
at film-scripts are being made, it is much easier, also, to illustrate the cardizll 
importance of planning work, selecting only relevant material, and revisng} Th,¢ 









unsatisfactory work from the stages in the evolution of a film than from) Th, 7 
the working processes of any writer. There is something infinitely mot} A4¢toy’, 


concrete about deciding on a ‘location’ or rejecting a sequence in the ‘cuttingy) by 
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room’ than the comparable activities in an author’s study. 

As regards descriptive writing, it is hardly coincidence that one of the 
greatest makers of silent films, D. W. Griffith, expressed the aim, ‘My object 
is to teach you to see’. Children quickly grasp the concept of the camera 
as an eye that sees and records, and they can soon realise the conditions— 
distance, angle, duration and sequence of shots—which predetermine the way 
an audience is made to look at a scene, a person or an object, and the import- 
ance of planning those conditions. So they become ‘cameramen’ themselves, 
selecting the conditions for their ‘shots’ in order to produce the most effective 
picture for their ‘audience’. The training may start with nothing more diffi- 
cult than realising that a writer/cameraman can stand a long way from, 
reasonably close to, or very close to what is being described; or that verbal 
dartings hither and thither are as disconcerting as rapid shiftings of camera 
viewpoint would be when shown on the screen.s And you may go as far 
as the subjective camera, montage or Eisenstein will take you! 

One final word must be added to this very compressed outline. Within 
the last few years a great deal of work has been done in this pioneer field 
of film appreciation, and the beginner will find a reassuring amount of useful 
information and material readily available. His first step should certainly 
be to get in touch with either the Society of Film Teachers or the British 
Film Institute. From them he will be able to get detailed advice on his 
particular problems, pamphlets, books, wall-charts, study boxes, slides, film- 
strips, study extracts from commercial films and a wide range of other 
suitable film material. 


FUTURE NUMBERS 


The Winter issue will include: O Level Literature, by R. B. Kennedy; 
| The Literature Book, by F. C. Poller; Free Writing, by M. K. Paffard; The 
| Actor’s Task in Interpreting Shakespeare, by Ronald Watkins; and ‘Redgauntlet’, 











A MEDIUM OF 
IMAGINATIVE STIMULATION . 
1.T.V. PROGRAMMES FOR SCHOOLS 

by 
DAVID HOLBROOK ’ 














IN EARLIER numbers of THE USE OF ENGLISH I have written of my exper 
ience of teaching folksongs in poetry lessons in a secondary modern schoo, 
and of using them to encourage children to write their own ballads. I wa 
therefore particularly interested in the Independent Television Authority’ 
programme The Ballad Story, which proposed to do the same kind of thin; } 
over the new medium. 

I looked up some of my children’s poems, in all their simplicity ani | 
sincerity: 


An owl flew into a barn 

The barn belonged to a dairy farmer 
The farm was big 

As big as a pig... 


And I remembered sharing, face to face with the children, the vivi 
honesty of the economical language, the directness, the freshness of the folk 
songs. They took to them like ducks to water, fresh from their saa 
thymes and game rhymes. The town they lived in was both tough anij 
overcome with apathy: it was always a struggle to put aside one’s dislike 
the town and such of its brashness as it had given the children, and see ther 
as children, tender and innocent. The folksongs made that more easy tha 
some other forms of poetry—the graciousness of folk poetry is dry in it 
sentiments, and springs from tough roots: yet it is gracious and tender. | 
can have the effect on the child Flora Thompson notes game rhymes havin 
had on her childhood playmates: the words go with the self-effacing modest 
of the peasant. To deal with folksong is to subdue oneself to an inherite 
communal expression of anonymous suffering: the submission to a ‘refininy 
influence’ comes ‘handed down with the words’. There are times in school 
when poetry of this kind such as Arthur Waley’s translations, the bord: 
ballads and the poetry of folksongs (including sea-shanties) offer the teache 
32 
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great opportunities to develop response to the word in poetry which refines 
and enlarges sympathy by stirring the imagination. 

The pamphlet announcing the Independent Television programmes claim- 
ed that the teacher ‘is likely to be a poorer medium of . . . imaginative stim- 
ulation than a television set’. This seemed to me a doubtful statement, one 
that could perhaps only have been written by someone who had never stood 
in front of children, and met them, through the imaginative word, on the 
common ground of life’s experiences. Even though one hates a class at 
times, one has many reminders that they are only little children—when one 
looks up from reading, say, Edward Thomas’ The Owl or Sir Patrick Spens 
or Lawrence’s Mountain Lion, and sees, here and there, wonder in the eye, 
even in the dullest. Indeed, without that sense a teacher is doomed—the 
writing of such a successful teacher of the toughest as Edward Blishen, shows 
the kind of sympathy which keeps teaching alive. A dull boy of mine who 


wrote: 


Flowers grow up, 

And birds come out; 
Animals wake up, 

For the world wakes up. 


only achieved that after many weeks of care and tempting on my part: 
bringing the word to children as a means to apprehending experience is like 
getting cuttings to root. One needs the green fingers which respect their 
tenderness. And you need to be in the garden. 

The first two programmes of The Ballad Story distressed me. I am sure 
I would not have been so distressed had I been in the room with the per- 
formers, who were no doubt well-meaning and sincere people doing their 
task adequately. But there is a merciless power about television as a medium 
—it exposes faults of intention, of character, which are normally unnoticed, 
and are better so. And by the total demands it makes on one’s attention— 
its hypnotic effect—it allows no respite, such as one gains from even the 
best lecturer’s dull patches by watching the flies on the ceiling. 

The distress was caused by the instrument’s own limitations which made 
certain conclusions quickly obvious. These were: first, that it cannot handle 
the word in any positive way, though it can expose the meretricious. Second, 
that modesty and decency in a performer are at a disadvantage on television, 
so that not only are the totally brash successful, and the merely immodest 
exposed, but the reticent are annihilated. Thirdly, that because of the coarse- 
ness of the window, as it were, only a kind of material which allows itself 
to assume that ‘the larger crowd’... ‘has no higher taste than tippling, 
Cc 
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betting and Blackpool’ can be rendered through it: the children postulated 
as audience for this programme were more insensitive and untender tha) 
any child could ever be, altogether. : 

Readers of this journal will be acquainted with the work of Mr. Dougla 


' 


(and the programmes must have cost a great deal). Mr. Brown read a boy’ 
ballad in the second programme, which came to life as much as anything 
could on the machine in which the shadow of the reader’s face moved. Ani’ 
he spoke words of which one could not but approve—that the pulse mus; 
haunt a writer of poetry, the words must ring true. But for how long, ani 


that nursery garden among the children, to give such phrases meaning? Mr 
Brown had six minutes. Can one give a sense to ‘deep-down meaning 
inside a month of personal contact, work together over surprises and delight 
in reading the word together? In fact, even if we allow that television dos 
not set out ‘to take the place of the teacher’, Mr. Brown’s words were: 


as they were. 
What did come over forcibly were the mouthings which were never any-| 
thing better than mouthings. The worst were those departures from th 
script or those places where someone ‘ad-libs’ (dreadful phrase)—wher 
the uncertainty of the function of the whole programme was expressed it 
nervous jargon. For instance the attempts of the schoolmaster-presenter ti 
win his way through the window on to the side of the children by that bas 
jargon of vulgarisation, ‘that pirate must have been a pretty hot merchant 
Worse still, the matter of variation of rhythm (the sign of the true voice, 0} 
sincerity in poetry) was discussed in similar base terms: ‘to break up the kn 
it gives it a nice little shock of surprise’, and so on. \ 
Such lapses might pass, with no harm done, in the classroom. On thf 
television screen they went, in these programmes, with a crudeness and} 
vulgarity it was astonishing to find on the same air with folk poetry. a 
sponding to the word, even in the simplest ballad, is a matter of responding 
to the fine bare word, and to a simple, if subtle rhythm. Independent School 
Television approaches the ballad by way of the beat of the skiffle number 
which has taken rhythm to its ultimate crudity (the dead beat drowning tht 
words entirely). They supposed rhythm could be visualised by animate} 
word-cartoon. The folksong (The Trees they Do Grow High is one of the 
loveliest English folksongs) they rendered in Scottish versions so that the 
word was unintelligible. And I found Mr. Ewan MacColl’s exploitation «| 
the folksingers’ tricks of variation on a melody carried to the point of affec| 
tation (though I am willing to be challenged on this). 


Brown, and his contribution was, I am sure, the best that money could by . 


to what exhausting lengths of careful treading does one have to go to, in” 


‘ , ; ; 
teacher’s words—but they came over as mouthings, sensible and considered 
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Mr. MacColl, like Mr. Brown, presents another problem peculiar to tele- 
vision. Mr. MacColl deserves respect for his work in singing folksongs. He 
knows his songs and can sing them well. Personally he is probably reticent: 
yet the effect of television was to give us not the w ords or the melody (they 

can be heard on Mr. MacColl’s very fine recording of Sir Patrick Spens) but 
something utterly at odds with Sharp’ s peasants or Flora Thompson’s 
‘dignified’ girls. 


“You would call yourself a folksinger?” 
“Yes, indeed (with lowered eyelids) . . . the first song I 


made that was a good song. . .” 


Surely a man who makes gramophone records is not a ‘folksinger’: Oughtn’t 
there to have been some qualification? Does one need to ask a folk-singer 
if he is a folk-singer? At any rate, with the eyelids lowered in such a way 
(the camera is cruel) it seemed an offence to those gracious old men of Cecil 
Sharp’s acquaintance. Mr. MacColl’s work is better without such aspects of 
his personality as ‘come through’ on television. 

Perhaps children should listen to Mr. MacColl, although I find his 
singing a sophisticated adult taste. But what came over as a slight immodesty 
in him, inflated grotesquely by the camera, and obscuring his songs, was 
over-topped a hundredfold by the rest of the exhibits. What, I wonder, is 
the effect on children of seeing the brash pride of these other men at having, 
to one degree or another, mishandled the language: Men whose crude 
ballads contained faults one would send a child in the ‘A’ stream of a second- 
ary school back to his seat to put right—given the status of ballad-makers? 
(The total effect of confusion of anonymous song with ballad, of broadside 
with traditional song, of fine and distinctive poem with occasional doggerel 
verse, would take a teacher months to put straight.) 

A ballad by one of these mongers was about the shooting of some boys 
by the Germans in Crete. It hadn’t even the advantage of Kipling’s imperial 
thythms: 


Bullets rattling about his ears . . . 


They shot him dead with a dreadful sound . . . 


‘That sounded like first-hand experience’, said the presenter; but could any- 
one suppose, from such verbal cliché and rhythmical triteness, that any actual 
experience of bullets, or of death, lay behind this ballad? Children can detect 
triteness, and the magic window has an astonishing power to expose it: it is 
difficult to imagine what they made of such a term as ‘first-hand experience’, 
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and as applied to such verse. ‘Immediacy’, the presenter added, meaning in 
fact, I think, only that the affair with the Germans happened only just over 
a decade ago: 


Clicking like clockwork, 
And each with a gun. 


| 


| 


The ballad was in fact, because of its triteness, as unsympathetic, brutal, | 
as trite things are, particularly the tiddley-pom-we-dropped-a-bomb kind | 


of war verse. 

Children (as their funeral game rhymes show) have something of the 
medieval gravity of feeling about death, in a childish form. Their poetry, 
however, deals with death in a different way from the contemporary ballad 
sung by Ewan MacColl about Timothy Evans’ execution, with the refrain: 


Go down you murderer! 


At the level of adult broadsides, or the Negro song Strange Fruit, it expressed 
the hopeless despair of men against the impersonal ‘Them’ or the retributive 
state, effectively and dreadfully. But through the power of television’s hyp- 
notic grip it was here another sensational swipe at the child sensibility. Even 
if the producers had misjudged their child audience, they could have profit- 
ably studied the traditional verse of childhood and perhaps started there. 
As I have said, the performers and producers were-probably well-meaning 
people: the medium defeated them. What shocked me was the travesty 
made by such a programme of Sharp’s concern that a ‘purifying and refining 


influence’ which had been withdrawn from the nation should be brought | 


back into schools: that careful work which needs so much to be done to 
restore the continuity of tradition could only be harmed by this crude series 
of turns. Under the force of personality, the onslaught of skiffle and bad 
song, the vulgarity and immodesty, it was the word and the melody which 
suffered death. Yet the use of ballads in the poetry lesson is one of the best 
means at our disposal of giving a child an essential civilisation. What forced 
the vulgarity on the producers: What made them assume that children are 
to be got at by crudeness and onslaught? The assumption, which I feel my 
experience belies, that a machine suitable only for general sensationalism— 
possibly of a useful kind—can teach, can touch the word, and not damage 
it, or can be a ‘medium of imaginative stimulation’. Cuttings cannot be 
made to root by using a bulldozer, however good the driver’s intentions. 
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COMPOSITION IN THE SECONDARY 
MODERN SCHOOL 


CE 














by 
J. H. TUCHLER 


Senior English Master, Tibshelf Secondary School 


CoMPOSITION Is one of the most frequent and at the same time one of 
the most difficult tasks. Essentially two processes are involved: the marshal- 
ling—in some cases almost creating—of ideas and their arrangement, the 
‘contents’; and the mastering of vocabulary, phrases, spelling, punctuation, 
etc., the ‘tools’ by which these ideas can be expressed. 

Of the two the ‘contents’ seem to me personally to be the more important 
by far, and to be worth while they must be based on the child’s experiences, 
understanding, imagination. Now every child has amassed a store of exper- 
ience but he will not necessarily always recognise their relevance to a given 
topic. The teacher’s task is therefore two-fold: to set subjects to which the 
child’s store of experience can be linked, and, by suitable preparation, to 
bring out the connection between experience and subject. 

In the Modern School, with pupils of average ability or less, the subject 
matter of the composition has to be mostly concrete, not abstract: a story, 
everyday life, the family, holidays. Treatment of more involved themes will 
often be disappointing: I remember a long discussion of the work of Char- 
lotte Bronté with a good 3B, followed by compositions consisting mainly 
of the authoress’s life or her books while the links between the former and 
the latter—the main point of the discussion—were carefully filtered out. 

When children write about matters connected directly with their own 
life, however, their accounts at once spring to life: ‘I really enjoy crouching 
under bushes and getting my legs twisted and tied by brambles although 
they do sting a bit’. “We looked at the gorilla. It was very ugly and was ten 
times the size of daddy.’ ‘The greatest reason why we should not be cruel or 
unkind to dumb animals is the teachings of Jesus Christ who was never 
known to hurt any living thing.’ 

Such writings may even be charged with deep emotion: ‘I had no doubt 
what I wanted’, wrote a boy of 14 in a composition about Christmas, “but 
I knew I couldn’t have it. Santa can’t bring dead fathers back, so I had to be 
content with other things’. Or, on a subtler level, the account of an 11-year- 
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old girl of an evening at home in which her mother figured prominently, 
‘It was all make-belief’, she confided as I discussed it with her. I knew it 
must have been—her mother had died when Angela had still been a baby. 

An extremely important matter in setting compositions is careful grading. 
In the simple re-telling of a story the difficulty of relevance is eliminated and 
marshalling of facts only is needed. The narration of an event is a step further 
because it means not only re-calling but also selecting original observations 
and impressions. Instructions and descriptions necessitate weighing up the 
relative importance of the various processes or components involved, in 
addition to the difficulty of technique. In letters a rigid lay-out and the 
appropriate ‘tone’ must be maintained. So we continue until we come to 
the complicated pro and contra argument of the advanced composition— 
with each section again being open to grading from within according to the 
difficulty of the topic. 

Although the ‘contents’ and the felicity with which they are expressed 
matter most, that does not mean that the ‘tools’ can be neglected. But a 
sense of proportion must prevail: where thoughts and ideas become gen- 
uinely indistinct by mechanical faults, correction is indicated; language study 
as such, however, should be the subject of special exercises, linked with com- 
position work. Hence seas of red ink to indicate every tiny technical slip 
are, I feel, as much out of place in a composition as the neglect of glaring 
errors from a mistaken attitude of marking ‘for contents only’. 

In the first two years of the Modern School these language exercises may 
well cover systematically the fundamentals of vocabulary, grammar and 
punctuation. Such things as capital letters, singular and plural, simple agree- 
ment, homonyms, antonyms, allied words, commas, full stops, can be dis- 
cussed formally and, as much as is possible, in logical order so that the 
children acquire a good grounding in the ‘tools’ of writing. 

In the upper school the emphasis could shift from principles and rules to 
their practical application; in other words, from systematic to functional 
exercises. Lessons in English Language, far more distinctly than previously 
may be treated as stepping stones towards good composition rather than as 
tasks within their own right. 

All the time an awareness of apt words properly spelt, suitable phrases, 
elegant weaving of sentences, fluency of diction should be encouraged. It 
always intrigues me when I see the teacher’s pen engaged only in picking 
out mistakes (often of a trivial nature)—far too rarely do we write ‘Good’ 
to a happy turn of phrase or a well-chosen word. Similarly, the omission of 
an apostrophe usually provokes an angry ‘G’ for ‘Grammar’ (so it should in 
advanced work, but hardly in a first draft of a 12-year-old) but a grammat- 


ically correct ‘got’ for the much better ‘obtained’, or a technically tolerable | 
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‘went’ when ‘sauntered’ would fit so much better, are passed. Right, yes; 
but dead. 

The most potent ally of the teacher of composition, both regarding ‘con- 
tents’ and technique, is literature. Poetry and prose can stimulate imagina- 
tion, create interest, supplement experience; they can implant a feeling for 
words, construction and rhythm into children whom their make-up or back- 
ground or upbringing has left unaware of the beauties of language. In my 
opinion, the following passages, each taken from the notebook of a different 
14-year-old of average ability, reflect the influence literature has exerted on 
them; they are therefore in quite a different category from the ones quoted 
earlier in which that shaping refinement was missing: 

‘As soon as the gannet sees a shoal of herrings, he suddenly closes his wings 
and drops like a bomb deep down into the water, splashing up a mighty 
fountain of foaming spray’. 

‘Spray blowing on to my face and the taste of seawater on my lips. The 
feel of it!’ 

‘It was not long before the rockets were whizzing, squibs were banging, 
sparkles were fizzing and the bonfire was crackling, and youngsters were 
screaming—but old Garge stood in the background, waiting, watching’. 

‘As I slewed round the corner I saw the blaze. Great columns of smoke 
drifted upwards towards the sky. Suddenly the haystack burst into fire, 
scattering flaming fragments everywhere, as if to say, “Leave me alone and 
let me burn’’.’ 

It is true, in the last passage an echo from Gibson’s Enemy Coast Ahead 
(which the writer, a fourth year boy, had read) can be traced: *. . . there was 
a livid flash in the sky and one wing fell off; his aircraft disintegrated and 
fell to the ground in cascading, flaming fragments’. But does it matter? The 
boy had adapted the phrase perfectly to his own purpose; it had gone through 
‘the mill of his mind’, 

Immaturity is of course noticeable. It is shown by such turns as ‘It is now 
more than go years since H. G. Wells’ brain peeped at the world’, or “With 
the snow gently descending I lazily prodded the fire’. 

But even here the awareness exists, the urge for original writing, stimu- 
lated by literature, comes through. In my view, passages like these, confused 
though they still are, hold better promise than the stiff ‘90 years ago H. G. 
Wells was born’, or the impeccable but dry ‘It snowed outside and I put a 
log on’. 
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CZ 
A REPLY TO PROFESSOR SYRKIN 
by 
GEORGE HERMAN 
Instructor in English, The University of Kansas . 


SOME TWENTY-FIVE years ago I was in grammar school, or what my 
students, who have never had much experience of grammar, call grade 
school. A few years later I read Macbeth for the first’time. I can remember 
that at that tender and unsophisticated age I was greatly shocked by the 
slaying of Lady Macduff and her children. I can also remember that | 
recognised the little boy to be my intellectual and moral superior. I am 
told that once, when I was in second grade, I went to our school principal, | 
an excellent, formidable woman, of whom though she is now dead I am 
still in awe, and protested about my teacher’s tying up the hands of a naughty 
boy in our class. I do not remember the incident. I do know that by the 
time I first read Macbeth I understood that I did not have the courage of 
Macduft’s little boy. I could never have cried, “Thou liest, thou shag-ear'd | 
villain!’ to one of those rough Murtherers, and none of my high school 
mates could either, although ours was a Progressive School and we wert | 
generally outspoken enough. I believe I sensed that Macduff’s son, like | 


Lady Macbeth, was larger than life. I never expected anyone I knew “<7 
would or could ever know to talk in his sleep as Lady Macbeth did. Though J 


Anne Frank and the wonderful, sad, strange children like her had not yet 
been born or were still innocent babes, I was pleased that Macduff’s little 
boy should act the hero and tell his mother to run away. I do not know 
how he knew he was done for, no more than I know how Mercutio knew 
he was, or little Eva or little Nell knew. The only time I ever knew, I wa 
wrong. But people in books often have known—with uncanny accuracy. 
Granted the knowledge—and surely we grant it to characters in books left 
and right—the consequent self-abnegation is reasonably credible and some- 
times edifying. 

That, it seems to me, is where Professor Syrkin is in error. I do not 
recognise myself or my old schoolmates in Dostoievski’s or Chekhov's o 
Gorki’s or Dickens’ or Wassermann’s or Shakespeare’s children. They all 
seem to be so much more knowledgeable and perceptive than we wert. 
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J would not want it otherwise, just as I much prefer the charades in Vanity 
Fair, which I cannot decipher while the characters can, to that in Jane Eyre, 
which I can even before its audience does. As for Lady Macduff herself, 
I cannot imagine what Professor Syrkin or her students ever found wrong 
with her. Since I have never taught Macbeth, I cannot tell how my students 
might react to the scene. I find that my ability to predict my students’ 
reactions to what we read together is very slight. Increasingly I sense that 
being twice their age hinders my understanding them. But unlike Professor 
Syrkin, I feel increasingly year by year that what stands between me and 
my students is not my idealism and their hard-headedness, but their inno- 
cence and my disillusion. And increasingly I find that I almost envy them 
their innocence. Unlike her students, evidently, most of mine are very 
ignorant. They are not really aware, so far as I can tell, of gas chambers or 
concentration camps or terrorism; it has never been part of their own exper- 
ience, and most of their knowledge is limited to what they have themselves 
witnessed. To most of them Freud is but a name; they respect their parents 
—even like them; many of them seem rather shocked by Odysseus’ relations 
with Calypso. Very few of them seem ever to have heard of any Mother 
Goose rhymes. I do not know what their attitudes toward normal or 
abnormal sexual activities are; most of them seem innocent there too; I 
suspect that many of them are. Most of them seem quite orthodox in 
matters of religion and politics, but polemics of every sort are distasteful 
to them (I mean real dispute, not the make-believe of organised debating.) 
Generally speaking, they are very tolerant of one another’s opinions, and, 
knowing me honest, of mine. Often they appear merely indifferent. 

Above all, my students are not shockproof. Many of them blush easily. 
They believe in right and wrong. They are not only ignorant, they are 
decent. They are made uneasy by cruelty and injustice; they do not seek 
to justify them. They are not ‘liberated’. Can it be that students at Pro- 
fessor Syrkin’s school and mine are so different? I suppose so. But I suspect 
that we are both somewhat mistaken in our views of our students. Perhaps 
mine are not so innocent or ignorant as they often seem to be, hers not so 
callous or depraved as she seems to find them. Certain I am that there 
is an alternative view of that scene where the Macduffs are assassinated, a 
view which is neither scepticism nor ‘unprotesting acceptance of evil’. 
Shakespeare intended his audience to be outraged by what is done in that 
scene, and read in context the scene should produce that effect in us. I think 
it hould have twenty-five years ago, too. If it doesn’t—or didn’t—the fault 
may lie not so much in the temper of our times as in an overly sophisticated 
kind of reading of one sort or another that fails to enter into the spirit of 
the work itself. 
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LESSONS ON MATHS 
(with apologies to Henry Reed and his “Naming of parts’) 


Today, we have square roots and surds; yesterday 

We had tangents and chords; and tomorrow morning we 
Shall have angles, sine, cos and tan; but today 

We have square roots and surds. Flowers 

Sigh in the breeze and fill the air with sweet heady perfume 
For they, they do not have square roots. 


And this is the decimal point, the purpose of which 

Is just vague and unknown, as you know. But we move it 
Stupidly backwards and forwards. We call this mathematics. 
And stupidly backwards and forwards 

The drowsy-winged insects are flying in the meadows. 

They call it lessons on maths. 


They call it lessons on maths; it is perfectly easy 

If you have sense and use your tables, for the roots, 

And the sines, and tans of angles, and, of course, your brains, 
Which in our case we have not got, and the laburnum trees 


Lift their yellow lamps, and dance; and the black swifts dart rapidly 


downwards 
For today we have lessons on maths. 


SONIA BENSON and ELLA WHITFIELD 
Lancaster Girls’ Grammar School 
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READING SHEETS: XXXIII 


ORD 


PART ‘A’ by DAVID HOLBROOK 


Tutor at Bassingbourn Village College 














| We sTarT by discussing the metaphorical life of language. What for 
; example are the qualities which the scientist, who needs to write an argu- 
ment, say, which can be translated into mathematics, tries to avoid? How 
were words formed? Originally, perhaps, by mimesis—by the imitation of 
asound (snap, boom, tinkle); by the imitation, in the movements of the vocal 
chords, tongue and teeth, of a movement or quality (snatch, open, craggy); 
by the creation of verbal patterns to correspond with apprehended exper- 
} ience, a pattern which satisfies as a piece of order imposed on the flux of 
sense-experience. Our language patterns in this sense extend from the child’s 
first dad-dad to the complexities of a tragedy. The process of extension seems 
to be from the word with an immediate referent to the same word used as 
atool to extend the mind’s grasp over the abstract and intangible. 

The enactment of sense experience is particularly evident in that part of 
our language which derives from the Anglo-Saxon. My first example, from 
The Vocabulary of East Anglia by the Rev. R. Formby (1830), refers to 
Wallis’ Gram. Ling. Angl. (1765). Pupils may be asked to supply examples 
to confirm or disprove the suggestions made in it. It is followed by some 
East Anglian words; pupils may be asked to guess at their meaning. (Of 
the soil: claggy, clogged with moisture; gulsh, mud; quaggy, soft and tremu- 
lous. Of crops: full of foison, succulent, full of juice; fozy, bloated, unsound. 
Of people: yipper, brisk; swacker, huge, robust; crawly-mawly, weakly or 
ailing; ganty-gutted, gaunt, lean, lanky; pulky, fat and chubby; a lummox, fat 
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| 





unwieldly person; a muck-spout, a foul-mouthed person—from the dirt- 
spout on a threshing-machine). 

The tendency is for the words to do what they say; they enact their mean- 
ing. And from first-hand experience their meaning came to be extended 
to the moral and abstract; for instance, the tone of rejection of bad physical 
qualities is carried over into the rejection of bad moral qualities. Skeat’s 
Etymological Dictionary provides examples of the development by this process 
of metaphor of the enriched abstract life of some words. Useful words to 
discuss are wrong (which comes from the Dutch wrang, acid, sour); scraggy 
(fom Danish skrog, a carcass); flimsy (from Danish flims, a skim on milk, 
which virtually relates it to the slang expression ‘too weak to pull the skin 
43 
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off a rice pudding’), and imply (fold in). In Onions’ Shakespeare Glossargs, unle 
one can discover words which have been extended metaphorically from theto do t 
concrete to the moral and abstract by one great poet, e.g.: ‘it beggared allphor £ 
description’, ensconce, margent. the vis 
Now follow some rural sayings which give satisfaction by their neat exe gesture 
pression of a traditional wisdom. Figurative and metaphorical, they givesometl 
pattern to morality in terms of first-hand experience. Those of our pupikh V is 
to whom that rich native idiom is a foreign language will need to ponder Comfc 
them to get their meaning. (The first refers to a man who has married over-ri 
for money: e means he has made himself assertive, aggressive; i and k refer beats is 
to death.) strips ( 
These examples show that the richness of English is a metaphorical rich (peel-p 
ness; and that when we write in our language we are bound, if we are t respon 
keep it alive, to accept the metaphorical life we inherit. of staui 
There follow two examples from modern poetry which show an abrogs- sometl 
tion of this responsibility. In III, pupils may be asked for the metaphorical few m 
tone and flavour of long spoon, comes clean, bangs down, like coins. They may the fre 
discuss how appropriate the implied shapes and sounds are; and then go on ness of 
to discuss the appropriateness of the tone, or ‘attitude towards’ that goes realise 
with the words (is the bang—the banged light anything but a gesture to draw and m 
attention to itself?) This will lead on to a discussion of how far the imagery of poe 
is realised—is ‘colour’ the word for a snowscape under the sun? Uncontrolled) the rh 
by life in the metaphorical use of language, the thought of the poem lacks break) 
cohesion from ‘something’ onwards. What is the ‘leap across the fence that Nex 
love demands’; what is he point of the transition from the sky ‘coming one fr 
clean’ to ‘we should come clean’ and of ‘wind’s long spoon’ to ‘love’s long who rn 
spoon’: Why is the wind ‘long’: What does the ‘heart’s bad fog’ have to} a feeli 
do with the spinning snow and its clearance? The poem is vague word-| of the 
spinning (‘something’, ‘the different thing’) and only looks like poetry by} bird s: 
appearing to use language metaphorically. In texture and rhythm I find it} Eliot 1 
dead, without the least sinew of the life of feeling which compels the attempt} Librar 
to impose order on life by metaphor. with \ 
IV is a harder example from Dylan Thomas. In order to respond to it! by anz 
one has to inhibit one’s natural response to the metaphors in drive, oils,| isa gu 
pumped, burst. The process of creation is being invoked, yet the weathers (a| in its s 
word which evokes the countryside) are there to be set alight already. Red-| tears’. 
eyed may be discussed for its flavour of association. A spark can be an eye, 
but can it have three eyes? What does spark do to flower (by way of blunt):| — p 
What is the force of blunt, and of its being yoked to flower? Does burst in’ 
the roots suggest a creative process? Oil is not here a secret unguent for Tus 
anointing; surely spout, pump, drive make it too obtrusively motor-oil: That Exam: 
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lossargjs, unless we inhibit our response to metaphor, which is what we often have 
»m theto do to read Thomas at all. Our experience is not here extended by meta- 
red allphor from our known experience into Thomas’ apocalyptic vision: rather 
the vision dissolves into theatrical gestures. And the rhythm goes with the 
Pat exegestures: it is that of the Welsh hwyll, a hypnotic stimulus pretending that 
y givesomething profound is being said. 
pupil V is from G. M. Hopkins’ “That Nature is a Heraclitean fire and of the 
onder Comfort of the Resurrection’. The lines are odd, and normal syntax is 
arried over-ridden, but the poetry is ‘good prose’; the subject of ropes, wrestles, 
e refer beats is the boisterous wind. It is the wind which in pool and rut-peel (the 
strips of mud, squeezed out by wheels) causes the mud to peel off and flake 
| rich- (peel-parches) as it dries. (Peel is both verb and adverb). There is a careful 
are to responsibility to the life of the language; stanch for instance is used instead 
of staanch—the latter suggests blood, while the better word suggests stanchion, 
roga- something fixed in solidity. Squadroned is a coinage—the marks made by a 
\orical few men look like those of a company of soldiers. Foot-fretted enacts both 
y may the fret-carved look of the patterned mud, and the fretfulness or tiresome- 
go on ness of having to tramp through it. Here metaphor takes us from an acutely 
t goes realised scene, through the experience of its complexity in sound, texture 
draw and movement of words, to the thought of the poem: this is the true voice 
agery of poetry. The urge to grapple with the meaning of experience is there in 
rolled the rhythm (crust, dust: stanches, starches: and ‘dark /Drowned’ over the line 
lacks break). Both IV and V are extracts from longer poems. 
e that Next quarter I shall discuss rhythm. The last poem on this sheet is a simple 
yming one from Mr. T. S. Eliot’s Landscapes. Mr. Eliot is the one modern poet 
; long who makes one feel he knew nursery rhymes as a child and grew up with 
e to| a feeling for rhythm in his being. This poem derives its rhythm from that 
vord-} of the child’s game, while the last line mimics the blackbird’s song (Cf. “The 
ry by} bird sang up and the bird sang down’: the mimicry can be heard as Mr. 
ind it} Eliot reads Landscapes on a record obtainable from the American Embassy 
empt| Library). It shows that there can be a simplicity of metaphorical statement 
with which, though it is complete enough in itself, nothing is to be gained 
to it! by analysis such as I have done above. The satisfaction one derives from it 
, oils, isa guarantee that it is handled with responsibility to the language: it renders 
ers (a| in its simple metaphorical language ‘thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
Red-| tears’, 
1 eye, 
lant)? | PART ‘B’ by ANN HOWGATE and RICHARD JAY 
irst in 
t for Tuis serrEs of Sheets takes for its general theme ‘The Misuse of English’. 
That Examples of rape, torture and murder of language are to be seen on every 
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side and it should be an easy matter to assemble a sheet of material. In fact 
it is surprisingly difficult, since so much depends on context, or on cumula, 
tive effect, and the more glaring examples condemn themselves out of hand/ 
What we have tried to provide is material that shows regrettable tendencies, 
varied in subtlety for lessons at different levels. Subsequent sheets will be 
less destructive and will contain material for comparison. 

There are four types of misuse we shall be chiefly drawing on during the! 
year: the ‘snappy-slick’ style of dislocated and off-key language, as in adver-/ 
tising, news-angling in the Press, and the cheaper criticism; the smoke. 
screen style, whether deliberate as in political speeches and Boardroom 
reports, or involuntary as in letters to the papers and the hundred and on 
forms of officialese; the ‘stock-response’ style, again voluntary and involun-| 
tary, as in glossy magazine verse and magisterial First Leaders; finally, shee 


incompetence, from the swing-board over the shop to the bumblings aff 


minor officialdom. 

Misuse of language implies misuse of intellect. Ultimately our aim in 
these sheets is to draw attention to certain states of mind. When a reader 
knows that passages have been put before him for critical discussion h 
develops a new awareness. But we are constantly being caught off ow 





guard, or lulled into acquiescence by those who excel in ‘the trade of catering 
for taste at a low level’. 

In order to throw the net as wide as possible we appeal for suggestion| 
for further material. We shall be glad to have suitable specimens fron] 
readers of the magazine, and even more glad if they are the product of 
research on the part of their classes. 

(I) “Snappy-slick’ style at its most aggressive. The writer pretends to 
critical status but uses Daily Express type and blunts the tools of language. 
Alliteration, slang, the matey touch (‘shove’... ‘via’... ‘lugging’), vogu: 
words from the market-place (‘cut-price’), excessive paragraphing. How 
much thought is there behind this passage: How briefly could it be said’ 





What total effect does the full length version have: 

(11) Ugliness predominates: the language is so tight-packed that it i 
difficult to understand. There is no proper sentence construction and th 
‘folksy old days with Mom’ illusion has been grafted on unconvincingly 
Contrast ‘full flavour retention’... ‘yellow mellow cheese’. Count the 
adjectives describing toast. 

(III) Equally unsuccessful sentence construction. Clusters of officid 
clichés and abstract nouns make this letter almost unreadable. Does the 
writer himself know what he is trying to sayz Why does he use this lan/ 
guage? The letter should be rewritten as concisely as possible, every abstraction 
discarded. How is a main point in the third paragraph hopelessly weakened: 
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(IV) The ‘stock-response’ style, aimed here at a feminine audience, elab- 
orately personal and idiomatic (‘I simply must’ . . . “oh so long ago’). Unreal 
tinted vocabulary and stock imagery (‘cosy as a fireside’). Rainbows don’t 
shimmer or rustle with excitement and the identification of frocks with 
movement is equally loose. Final effect—the Editor is pressed and spring 
is always marketable. 

(V) Laughable, absurd, but read by thousands of women, week after 
week. Emotional sloppiness—cf No. 4 (‘flew’ . . . ‘heart hammering madly’ 
... ‘intense relief’). The writer has no true ear for language—ugly repetition 
of ‘blind’ and ‘conscious’. Paucity of vocabulary is particularly noticeable 
in a stock situation, e.g. the storm, where it is possible to slide from cliché 
to cliché without using one original adjective. Find the same sort of style 
in (a) science fiction, (b) thrillers, (c)..... 

(VI) Highly efficient, complex copywriting. The writer starts by guying 
Tony, then becomes ostensibly concerned for his—and our—welfare. But 
the feeling throughout is phoney and this is reflected in the unreality of the 
language (‘mm’ . . . ‘look what’s here’). How is the streamlining achieved? 
(N.B.: adjectives coined from ‘size’ and participles.) Compare the exact 
sense of the two sections. What is the point of the repetition? Is it successful? 

(VII) Tools of a rich tradition—biblical, poetic, rhetorical—wasted on a 
trivial theme. If time allows, a full analysis should be made of all the sources, 
linguistic and emotive, which intermittently influence the passage. Stylistic 
inversion and omission of definite articles only contrast more vulgarly with 
the kitchen table and ‘power in my circuits’. 

(VIII) Ending the Sheet is sorrow rather than anger. Conventional verse 
is what a woman’s magazine audience expects and the writer is consequently 
confined to well-worn currency (‘beckon’ .. . ‘distant day’ .. . ‘twittering 
swallows’ echoing Keats). Safe rhyme and facile emotion (‘little house’) are 
inevitable. 

With the exception of No. 3 each passage on this sheet deals iin false sen- 
timent. Which is the most dangerous type of insincerity? 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT MATERIAL IN READING SHEETS 


Sheet ‘A’ XXXIII 

Il John Wain, ‘The Usefulness of Light’, from Mixed Feelings, by permission of the 
author and Messrs. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd. 

IV Dylan Thomas, lines from ‘Life Rose and Spouted from the Rolling Seas’, from 
Collected Poems 1934-52 by permission of the Author’s Estate and Messrs. J. M. 
Dent Ltd. 

V Gerard Manley Hopkins, lines from ‘That Nature is a Heraclitean Fire and of the 
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I HAVE NEVER known such a hue and cry as were raised by Mr. S. M 
Andrews against the series of lapses that included my use of a singular ver}| 
with ‘scratch and gash’—no, not even when rock ‘n’ roll were at the height 
of their popularity and the cut and thrust of controversy were enlivening 
the correspondence columns of the daily papers. But on closer examination 
it seems a rather hasty hue and a very careless cry. 

True, I also used ‘predominates’ as a transitive verb, but—dash it all!— 
it was an ‘aspect’ that predominated, not a ‘page’, and this makes me wonder 
if Mr. Andrews always does his marking with two pens—the usual repri- 
manding red and a blue for forging additional errors. Or is it a genuine cas 
of strephosymbolia? Again, Miss Cooper did not write “The literature of 
ladies’ magazines which is peopled by characters . . .” nor yet did Mr. Leslie 
Fiedler, from whose Encounter article she made it very plain she was quoting. 
She wrote that he wrote of ‘the standard attitude of a standard kind of 
literature, the literature of slick-paper ladies’ magazines, which . . . is peopled 
by characters who bathe frequently, live in the suburbs and are professionals’ 
The ‘by’ is, of course, incorrect, but the context is not nearly so cloddish | 
as Mr. Andrews would have us believe. 

The greatest puzzle of all, however, is how a critic of expressions such a 
‘the majority of’, ‘in the case of’ and ‘quite a few’ in the articles of Mr. 
Foden and Mr. Urwin could himself give us, in one short letter, ‘my hopes 
were dashed’, ‘can . . . be singled out’ and ‘not to mention’. When he refers 
to the ‘recommendations of Sir Robert Gowers’ he presumably means Sir 
Ernest’s. If so he would do well to read them himself, slowly, carefully and 
—if he can find someone with sufficient patience to check him—aloud. 

E. W. HILDICK 








(continued from previous page) 


Comfort of the Resurrection’, from Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, by per- 
mission of the Oxford University Press. 

VI T. S. Eliot, ‘Landscapes: New Hampshire’, from Collected Poems 1909-1935, by 
permission of the author and Messrs. Faber & Faber Ltd. 

Sheet ‘B’ XXXIII 

Vill Carol Herbert, “The Wanderer’, by permission of the author. 
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‘TO SCHOOL WITH TELEVISION’ 


—— EEE 











A Report, with some Comments, of the Meeting of the Oxford 
‘Use of English’ Group held on June 3rd, 1957 


Mr. Boris Forp, Head of School Broadcasting, Associated-Rediffusion 
Ltd., was the visiting speaker at the above meeting. He gave an interesting 
account of the way in which programmes had been evolved, using that on 
‘The Ballad Story’ as an illustration. The way in which he and his colleagues 
had gradually brought their programmes round from a simple photographed 
lesson or reading to something which consisted, as successful television must, 
of people was most illuminating. He emphasised that the educational possi- 
bilities of television were not that children were going to be taught a lot of 
new facts and figures. Programmes were going to be educational by intro- 
ducing children to things with which they had no intimate contact, and 
because the programmes, he hoped, were going to develop opimions about 
television which it was quite new for children to have. ‘To them’, he said, 
‘television is easy and passive entertainment, but educational programmes to 
do their work should capture their attention and imagination so that they 
will gradually come to accept other things on television. They will realise 
that television is capable of other kinds of things. That seems to me the 
most important thing of all. It may broaden and deepen television as a 
medium’. 

But not all members of the group were convinced by this. “Why do we 
need television sets in the schools:’ was the first question in discussion. In 
reply, Mr. Ford said, ‘I think it remains to be seen whether we need them. 
[here is an enormous danger in having any instrument so potent as television 
only operative outside the classroom, and never inside. There is no doubt 
that most teachers have to take account of the viewing habits of their chil- 
dren. The teacher is constantly coming up against television clichés in a 
whole range of subjects. That television-experience is entertainment for the 
most part. I think it is important that this medium should be brought into 
the classroom for some rather different purpose: to shape television exper- 
ience’. 

Mr. Ford drew a parallel with the analysis of newspapers and advertise- 


- A 
DY ali Americal 


ments in the classroom. This point was taken up later 
visitor, who described the school broadcasts sent out by one of his local city 
stations in the United States, which actually analysed real programmes. 
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Apparently this station—and there were others—dealt with television ad- 
vertisements, news broadcasts, and other programmes in precisely the same 
way as newspapers and printed advertisements are dealt with in the class. 
room by many readers of this journal. 

It seemed to the writer that at this point we had come up against some. 
thing which showed the real limitation of school television in this country, 


as at present organised. Clearly, the type of broadcast cited by the American 


speaker was essential if the objects given by Mr. Ford were to be seriously 
striven for. It would be the ideal way to develop in children a critical and 
discriminatory attitude towards television. Equally clearly, such broadcasts 
would never be put out by commercial stations. If the analyses were a 
ruthless as we make our analyses of printed material, they could only result 
in the viewer having the same attitude towards television advertising as he 
should have towards printed advertising: that is, amused contempt. Exactly 
the same methods of appeal are used in television advertisements as in other 
media—fear, snobbery, greed, vanity, and so on. The greater part of com- 
mercial television is in accord with these appeals, and designed to induce 
the viewer to accept them when made; and school television would be an 
ideal means of teaching the viewer when to be on his guard against the 
general approach, summarised in TV Times on April 12th 1957: ‘Independ- 
ent Television has brought a wealth of new entertainment into millions of 
homes. It is a friendly and intimate medium. TV Times will continue to 
foster and share in that atmosphere of friendliness’. The immunising of 
children against that ‘friendliness and intimacy’ is the first essential if they 
are to ‘realise that television is capable of other kinds of things’. And this 
can never in practice be done on school television put out by commercial 
concerns, nor by B.B.C. television either (the B.B.C. is not likely to be a 
nasty as that). 

But although the most important possibilities of school television are 
eliminated, some useful work can still be done. The Group was impressed 
by Mr. Ford’s obvious enthusiasm and integrity, and could not doubt that 
at the moment broadcasts were under the control of a man whose educi- 


tional ideals were of the highest. It was easy to imagine that the broadcasts | 


might not always remain in such trustworthy hands. To prevent a possible 
decline, and to ensure that broadcasts would really be relevant to the work 
of teaching, the Group thought that practising teachers should have a stronget 
voice in controlling them. Even on Mr. Ford’s Advisory Council, the Group 
noted, class teachers were a minority, out-numbered by four to one. That 


class teachers should be in the majority in deciding schools television was, | 


perhaps, the most important conclusion which the Group reached. 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 
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COUNTER ATTACK, by Ian Nairn. [Architectural Press, 125. 6d.] 

There can be very few, if any, thinking people who are wholly happy about 
the present appearance of Great Britain. Some fear the spoliation of the 
countryside, others the gradual degradation of the older parts of our towns, 
all must at times be appalled at the vulgarity and sameness of nearly every- 
thing that lies between countryside and town. 

But it is one thing to feel disquiet and quite another to do something con- 
structive about it. Disquiet must be fed or it is soon lulled and before we 
can take action we need to know what to do and to feel some confidence 
that our protests will not inevitably be pigeon-holed. Fear for our visual 
standards is becoming so widespread at the present time that there is every 
likelihood that a valid protest on some issue now may stir public and official 
consciences into action. What could have been tantamount to hitting one’s 
head against a brick wall before the war may be surprisingly effective at 
this stage. 

All those who read or dipped into Ian Nairn’s Outrage were prodded, and 
most uncomfortably, by the horrors he showed and the future he threatened. 
We were indignant, but somewhat frustrated. We saw how much was gone 
wrong, but we were less sure of what would be right. And anyway, what 
could mere lay men and women do about it? 

Here is an answer. The Architectural Press has published the second 
stage of what should be a national campaign against ugliness. Counter Attack 
is in the same format as Outrage and is indeed an essential companion to 
the earlier book. Anyone who feels really strongly about the problem needs 
this ammunition. 

The book starts simply with a visual ABC: four principals upon which 
to base any assessment of environment. Firstly it is essential to identify the 
environment, to decide whether it is town, arcadia, country or wild, and 
to treat it accordingly, for each type has its own requirements, its true face. 
Secondly, mere unnecessary clutter could and should be removed—repetitive 
notices, offensive fences and huts, barbed wire, and so on. Thirdly, we 
cannot, in a small overcrowded country like Britain, afford to waste a square 
inch of ground anywhere, and fourthly, where we really cannot eliminate 
or improve a feature it must be suitably camouflaged. 

The book is certainly a necessity in school libraries. Children of all ages 
will enjoy browsing among the pictures, discussions at many different levels 
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can be based upon the controversial points raised and it would be invaluable 
in social and historical studies, in civics and in art appreciation—in fact 
virtually everywhere. It is not, however, a book for this or that specialist, 
but for every man, woman and child who hopes for a civilised life in these 
islands. 

MOLLY HARRISON 


CLASSROOM 


ON WINGS OF VERSE: Books I and Il, by W. G. Humphreys and J. P. 

Parry. |Blackie, $s. each. | 
NARRATIVE VERSE, by David Rintoul. [Oliver and Boyd, ss.] 

A PAGEANT OF LONGER POEMS, by E. W. Parker. [Longmans 5s. 6d.| 
RHYME AND REASON, by Eric Robinson. [Univ. of London Press, 2s.] 
SPOKEN VERSE AND PROSE by G. Johnson, J. Byrne and C. Burniston. 

[O.U.P., 7s. 6d. | 
There is an idea abroad that it is possible to approach good poetry by way 
of bad poetry. This idea seems to me profoundly mistaken. To approach 
poetry through the doggerel of ballads such as ‘The Shooting of Dan 
McGrew’ or through the sentimental prettiness of ‘Spring Goeth All in 
White’ has as much hope of success as to approach an appreciation of El 
Greco through an uncritical admiration of the conventional Christmas card. 
In each case the only common ground is the form: the nature of the response 
required is totally different. A capacity for a true understanding of a great 
work of art must in fact imply a corresponding ability to recognise and 
reject the shoddy tawdriness of much that is still offered in schools as ‘poetry’. 
And since children do not often, without encouragement, seek out poetry 
for themselves, it seems a pity to introduce it to them on such a debased 
level, thereby creating attitudes and expectations which must later on be 
overcome if their final experience of poetry is to be worth the having. 
Would it not be more sensible to recognise that the road to poetry is rather 
through a heightened level of response to prose, and that, as in so much 
else, it pays to wait for a ‘poetry readiness’—an ability to respond to gen- 
uine poetry—rather than to force the pace in this way: 

David Rintoul in his Narrative Verse is an extreme advocate of this mis- 
taken approach to poetry. His anthology is a fine mixture, the verse ranging 
from a host of ballads of the order of “The Green Eye of the Little Yellow 
God’, “The Squad of One’ and ‘Ticonderoga’ to extracts from “Samson 
Agonistes’ and ‘Peter Grimes’, with ‘Journey of the Magi’ as a parting piece. 
The teacher is presumably expected to offer all these poems with the same 
boyish enthusiasm. 
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W. G. Humphreys and J. P. Parry in their series On Wings of Verse have 
made a much more earnest attempt to solve the difficulties of selecting 
poetry for the young, and their books deserve consideration for the care 
they have taken to avoid anthology pieces and to provide a fresh, carefully 
graded selection which they consider within the ‘c capacities, experience and 
interest’ of children of secondary school age. Unfortunately their own 
standards have not been adequate to the task. The general quality of the 
verse is not very high: it is too often of the simple superficial kind which 
can be read through with the half-attention appropriate to a Bedside Book. 
The poems do not, on the whole, engage any very deep interests and though 
they may serve as supplementary private reading, few would repay actual 
class study. 

E. W. Parker’s A Pageant of Longer Poems is on an entirely different level 
of difficulty; it would certainly not be acceptable below the fourth form, 
and my own feeling is that many of the poems (“On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity’, ‘Il Penseroso’, “Tintern Abbey’, “‘Ode—Intimations of Immor- 
tality’, ‘A Song for Simeon’) are best reserved for Sixth Form work. It will 
be seen that this volume is by no means confined to narrative poetry. There 
is indeed no sound reason why it should be; but is there any reason at all 
why an anthology should be made up exclusively of ‘Longer Poems’: It 
may well, of course, be easier to set the standard type of examination ques- 
tion on poems of some length, and it is no doubt to assist in answering such 
questions that the volume includes short biographical notes on the various 
poets, and a few notes (mainly on word-meanings and literary allusions) 
on some of the poems. But reasons such as these relate more to sales policy 
than to concern for literature, or even for education. 

Rhyme and Reason is a short but lively collection of poems. Some pieces 
are familiar enough—‘Off the Ground’, ‘Snake’, ‘The Ice-Cart’: but there 
are also a number of less familiar poems—translations from the Chinese, 
such as ‘Hot Cake’; a few poems from America, including ‘Brown’s Descent’ 
by Robert Frost; and some from the Commonwealth, such as ‘Dog’ by 
W. S. Merwin and “The Bullocky’ by the Australian Judith Wright. In 
some cases a knowledge of the background would be necessary for a full 
understanding of the poem, but the general impression is of a varied and 
interesting selection suitable for a third or fourth form. 

The editors of Spoken Verse and Prose seem to be interested in poetry only 
asa vehicle for choral speaking. Their poems are many and varied, and 
usually well suited for their purpose: but the book is larded with notes which 
defy description. I can only give examples. Lewis Carroll’s ‘He Thought 
He Saw’... ‘would give admirable scope for imaginative acting, with the 
speaker of the poem showing in his eye-focus and gesture just what he was 
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seeing (or thought he was seeing) as he said the words’. ‘Where the drama 
(in “Balder Dead’) is mounting, cues should be picked up immediately by 
one group from another, and the successive “ands” should be reduced to 
“nd”. The excitement of the flames can be brought out by steadily in- 
creasing the volume and by letting the light voices leap high at the fire’s 
climax. A gradual diminuendo of pitch, pace and volume will suggest the 
fading away to the ultimate ash’. Some poems are ready marked out for 
choral speaking, with instructions by the side: ‘Group A, hauntingly; Three 
voices, with quiet strength; Group B, joyously ...’ Need I say more? 
WINIFRED WHITEHEAD 


STORIES FOR PLAYMAKING, Nos. 1-5, by E. R. Boyce. [Macmillan, 
1s. 3d. each.] 

THE BOY IN BLUE AND OTHER PLAYS, by Ruth Robinson. [Macmillan, 
2s.| 

AN HouR TO pLay, by A. K. Boyd. [John Murray, 4s.] 

OVER-THE-AIR PLAYS, by John Webber. [Methuen, 2s. 6d.] 

English lessons in the Primary school are much enriched by such books as 

Mr. Boyce’s five Stories for Playmaking, consisting of ‘Kintara, the Strong 

Boy’, ‘King of the Golden River’, ‘Big-Foot, Big-Back and Big-Thumb’. 

‘Janey Magee Helps Out’ and “Childe Rowland and the Elfin King’. Chosen 

principally for their literary and dramatic quality, these stories are so pre 

sented that they can provide material for a number of different kinds of 

lesson: reading aloud, acting, play-writing, comprehension, and as a basis 

for activities such as drawing posters or programmes and making properties. 


Each book consists of three sections: first, ‘The Story’, secondly, ‘Making | 


the Play’ and thirdly, ‘Acting the Play’. The two latter sections are full of 
useful and practical suggestions, and, as in the story, everything is written 
in language that the children themselves can understand. The print is clear, 
and the series is a bright and colourful addition to Primary school text-books. 
The Boy in Blue is said by the publishers to be ‘for Secondary Schools of 
all kinds’ but the plays appear to demand fairly advanced readers and actors. 
The first two plays are historical and the author ‘places’ them carefully, 
making it quite clear to what extent they may be accepted as authentic his 
tory; they are, however, far too static and there is little real story in either 
of them. The innumerable loose ends are an irritating feature of these plays. 
The third play, “Come, Let’s Begin’, has dramatic possibilities, but they are 
not well developed, and the ending seems somewhat unsatisfactory for school 
use. The cover, being reminiscent of Primary school books, will not help 
to popularise these plays with the older forms. 
The other two books are clearly for boys’ schools, having scarcely any 
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women characters in them at all. An Hour to Play contains seven plays: 
three are original plays based on incidents in literature, and the other four 
are extracts from and abridgements of well-known plays. The subject 
matter consists chiefly of duels, mutiny and highway robbery. For such 
short plays the staging and costume is rather elaborate, and although Mr. 
Boyd seems aware of this and makes some helpful suggestions, he does not 
completely solve the problem. 

Over-the-Air Plays are offered as ‘radio’ plays to be acted with appropriate 
sound effects behind a screen. The book may be useful as a classroom book 
to train and develop expression in the use of the voice, but it is not very 
practicable for acting purposes. Is it unkind to suggest that I have seen ‘A 
Brush with the Enemy’ before (ref. Ten Ten-Minute Plays by Thomas Cain, 
‘People Will Interrupt’)? HILDA D. SPEAR 


WILLIAM MORRIS, Selection and Commentary by Ronald Fuller. [The 

Sheldonian English Series: Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.| 
TENNYSON: IN MEMORIAM, edited by Michael Davis. [The Scholar's 

Library: Macmillan, 4s.] 

The Sheldonian English Series aims at introducing the work of more or less 
great writers to middle and upper forms. Mr. Fuller’s selection of Morris’ 
verse and prose does not make a very satisfactory book; but that is not really 
Mr. Fuller’s fault, for one is compelled to admit that Morris, who was above 
all things competent and sincere in all that he did, was yet capable of pro- 
ducing a great deal of purely second-rate writing, verging at times on 
pastiche. Morris knew well enough what was wrong with his age, and, 
driven by the daemon of divine discontent, he set himself with his protean 
talent to remedy what was wrong. He fought for fellowship and joy against 
the inhumanity of the machine which was destroying both; he fought for 
the principle of beauty against the encroachment of subtopian ugliness. 
Realising that only a changed society could produce a living art, he turned 
passionately to Socialism. 

These problems are still our problems with a vengeance, hence the sig- 
nificance of the recently formed William Morris Society. But in his writings 
Morris turned his back on his own age, dreaming himself far into the future 
or far into the past, in search of an earthly paradise to set against nineteenth- 
century England. Many of his poems (in his own words) are ‘too long and 
flabby’: he is a true poet only in shorter lyrics such as The Haystack in the 
Floods or The Defence of Guinevere. Elsewhere, he is too often, as he himself 
half-knew, ‘the idle singer of an empty day’. It comes as a shock to realise 
that Sigurd the Volsung was written in the same year as The Wreck of the 
Deutschland. There is little enough poetry here that I could offer to any 
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intelligent form without embarrassment; nor, apart from the extracts fron 
News from Nowhere and a couple of snippets from the Iceland Journals, is the 
prose any more worthy of serious study. (‘Said Osborne, and smiled: Wel 
[ wot that, if thou get in but one downright stroke on me, little shall my 


shield avail me against Fiddle-bow. Yet I take thine offer and 


thank thee 
for it. But this forthinketh me. . .’) 

From writing such as this it is only by implication that we gain under- 
standing of the values of the period against which Morris’ whole life wa 
a passionate protest. He remains a Great Victorian in spite of, rather than 
because of, his writings. Tennyson, on the other hand, was first and last a 
writer, and for all its faults of prolixity and self-pity In Memoriam is well 
worth study in the Sixth form, both for the lapidary quality of individual 
lyrics and for the intensity of personal grief which brought the author face 
to face with the fundamental human predicament. Mr. Davis has produced 
a workmanlike little edition with a short factual introduction (which merc- 
fully leaves the teacher’s hands untied as far as critical and philosophical 
issues are involved), a useful summary of the argument, and 27 pages of 
notes, mainly simple glosses—as against 71 pages in the same publishers 
‘English Classics’ edition which dates back to 1907. ROBIN ATTHILL 


NINE MODERN STORIES. [|The Pilot Series, University of London Press 
limp 4s., boards 4s. od.] 
ASPECTS OF THE SHORT STORY, Ed. by E. L. Black and J. P. Parry. | John 
Murray, ss.| 
THE HARRAP BOOK OF MODERN SHORT STORIES, Ed. by J. G. Bullocke. 
[Harrap, $s. 6d.] 
WELSH SHORT STORIES, Selected by Gwyn Jones. | World’s Classics, 
O.U.P., 6s.] . 
Three of these four books are specifically educational. They set out delib- 
erately to introduce the child to the short story: an exciting challenge to. 
good editor. There is surely plenty of material to startle and delight; with 
any luck the reader may be set safely on the road to Tchekov and Maupas- 
sant, James Joyce and Katherine Mansfield. But it is also clear that the 
market is already crowded with more amenable extracts from Kon Tiki; 
that the child has little or no awareness of the short story as an art form and 
that in a busy English lesson the introduction to this form will come in- 
evitably as something of a sideline. Both Nine Modern Stories and Aspects of 
the Short Story are efficient books in an unsubtle way, but they betray educa- 
tional publishing by summing up these conditions and remaining very safe 
and very mediocre. By playing, in fact, on the mentality of the harassed 
teacher and the bored child. 
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Nine Modern Stories is the product of a drab imagination. Admittedly it 
is aiming at young readers, but the crudity of the illustrations alone reduces 
these stories to a purely journalistic level. The Preface touches on pleasure 
and instruction: the finished effect is thoroughly depressing. Aspects of the 
Short Story aims to give ‘a representative view of certain well-known types 
of short story’. One or two stories are grouped under a selection of head- 
ings: the humorous story, the ghost story, the ‘story with a plot’. The 
choice is good for the purpose. But is the purpose sufficiently worth while: 
A pupil who is introduced to stories under such specific labels will be puzzled 
when logically attempting to place further stories under similar categories. 
He will also tend to recognise only one characteristic in a single story. The 
Harrap Book of Modern Short Stories does better. J. G. Bullocke succeeds in 
explaining directly to the child—without sounding either patronising or 
merely puerile—why it is difficult to appreciate the subtleties of the short 
story. He uses a Tchekov story as illustration and also indicates the chief 
faults of the weak story. His selection itself is varied and lively and he has 
the good sense not to bother his readers with analysis at this stage. 

Welsh Short Stories stands in a class by itself. It is not intended for children, 
or rather has not been doctored for them. But because a good proportion 
of the stories are by practising poets, because the Welsh mind teems with 


OLIVER & BOYD 


LITERARY ESSAYS 
by David Daiches 


. He has immense learning—worn as it should be worn, lightly but 
firmly. 

These essays are not seminal, in the sense that they do not attempt to 
establish new techniques or criteria of criticism, but as the balanced 
judgements of a man of profound learning who has nevertheless retained 
a true understanding of the interdependencies of literature and experience 
they could hardly be bettered.” The Listener 


Demy 8vo. 240 pages 16s. net 


RHETORIC AND ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
by Sir Herbert Grierson 


“All that writers could desire . . . covers delightfully with unobtrusive 
erudition and indisputable judgement, the whole art of persuasion. Spoken 
and written in the true tradition.”” Time and Tide 


Cr. 8vo. 172 pages 7s. 6d. net 
EDINBURGH: Tweeddale Court LONDON: 39a Welbeck Street 
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superlatives, and has ‘little use for half-tones, hints and inductions’ this is 
easily the most exciting book to offer to a child. Read aloud, these stories 
swing to the heart of the matter, ugliness, fantasy and absurdity hitting both 
above and below the belt. They are felt, and much later there will be time 
for the intricacy of design to be fully appreciated. 

H.A 


CRITICISM 


EXERCISE EXCHANGE, Vol. 3, Nos. 1 and 2. [Rinehart and Co., 1 dollar 
p.a.] 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, Vol. 1, No. 4. [Purdue University, 1 dollar 
' 


p.a.] 


Exercise Exchange is a 16-page quarterly ‘for the interchange of ideas among 
teachers of composition and literature’; in each issue, eight different teachers 
give outlines of exercises, mostly in practical criticism, which they have 
found especially useful and presumably successful. 

It is an admirable attempt—businesslike and practical; by its nature and 
intention it offers no encouragement to those who would write at length 
on theory. For the practising teacher of English in this country, its immediate 
usefulness is, of course, limited by the contributors’ natural concern with 





~- 





a 


chiefly American literature, but the ‘interchange of ideas’ doesn’t in the least | 


suffer. What does disquiet one, however, is the level for which many of 
these exercises are intended—originally they were worked chiefly with 
freshman and sophomores in state universities and training colleges, and one 
issue contains a ‘Clinical Spelling Guide’ for ‘poor spellers in freshman com- 
position courses’ so efficiently mechanised that it obviously isn’t intended 
for merely sporadic use! Again, from a training college in Belfast, N.I, 
comes a specimen ‘discrimination’ exercise involving two very different 
accounts of the Canvey Island flooding: surely this kind of work is easy 
meat to a bright second-year form in a grammar school? But the con- 
tributors know their own problems best, though it is a melancholy reflection 
that this kind of exercise needs tackling at that level. 

Some contributions, of course, represent more advanced work—the critical 
analysis of “The Candle Indoors’ (notes provided), the extended investiga- 
tion of Silas Lapham (can the novel stand itz), and the intelligent considera 
tion of an aspect of The Aspern Papers are instances. There is also a very 
interesting exercise (originally given to an honours group at Harvard) in 
which students are given the first chapter of Buried Alive and asked to write 
the opening pages of Chapter Two—a task requiring some considerable 
degree of literary sophistication. 
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JAMES REEVES 


poet 
THE WANDERING MOON 


‘A delightful and resourceful book. His fancy, reflection and narrative 
move with graceful freedom.’—The Times Literary Supplement. *A book 
of poems all of which, I believe, children would like to read and half 
of which they might like to learn."—The New Statesman. 

Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 10s 6d 


dramatist 
MULCASTER MARKET 


‘Here are three plays that will really interest young people between 
the ages of 10 and 15. The characters are real and vividly drawn, the 
dialogue is crisp and effective, and the action sustains its tension 
throughout. These plays have an unusual and most attractive qual- 
ity .. ..— Speech and Drama. New edition 3s 


critic 

THE CRITICAL SENSE 
‘Not only students but all those on the look-out for a sound outline 
of the elements of literary criticism will find The Critical Sense ex- 
tremely useful. —Time and Tide. ‘Certainly the cheapest and most 
comprehensive introduction to practical criticism yet published.’—The 
Observer. 8s 6d 


anthologist 
THE MODERN POETS’ WORLD 


*... excellent new anthology . . . aimed less at the expert than at the 
open-minded general reader, particularly, perhaps, the young reader. 
It would be a most useful book for the higher forms of schools.’—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 8s 


and story-teller 
PIGEONS AND PRINCESSES 


‘The one certainty about Mr. Reeves is excellence. Excellence as a 
verse-writer, a dramatist, a critic, an anthologist—now add, a story- 
teller. These five tales ... are inventive, colourful, and adorned with 
the poetry and imagery of everyday life... . This is the very stuff of 
children’s literature.—Junior Bookshelf. 10s 6d 


is published by Heinemann 
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If one has any complaints it is that where the schemes are not excessively 


elementary, they quite often seem to demand from a student that kind of 


meticulousness which is the most commonly offered substitute for intelli. 
gence. But Exercise Exchange is a very praiseworthy venture: could it not 
be more readily available in this country: [Yes. See p. 12. Editor.] 

Modern Fiction Studies, while altogether more weighty and solid, is stil 
refreshingly lively and unselfconscious. How pleasant it is to find a quarterly 
unashamedly serious, though that very quality probably determines ix 
format—45 pages, typed and mimeographed. 

Modern Fiction Studies is devoted to the critical study of fiction produced 
since 1880: this number contains articles on The Great Gatsby, Howard's End, 
The Rainbow and Hemingway's The Shorter Happy Life of Mrs. Macomber 
It suffers from the disadvantages inseparable from the expansion of criticism 
into a full-blown academic industry—the confusion between criticism and 
exegesis (couldn't, for instance, the critic dealing with Hemingway have 
assumed that his readers had read or would read the story), and the related 
disregard of relative values. 

But in England we have little to offer of this kind: floreat! 

A. D. FRANKLAND 


FROM DRYDEN TO JOHNSON, edited by Boris Ford. [The Pelican Guide 
to English Literature, Vol IV: Penguin, 5s.] 

A circular, offering seven days’ free trial of an ‘Outline of Literature and 
Art’, claims that ‘it enables you at once to appreciate the work of the great 
masters, and the often controversial literatur~ and art of the present day 
It is an education for you and your family—you will be able to converse 
on literature and art with knowledge and assurance’. It is worth comparing 
this appalling aim with that of Mr. Ford: the Pelican Guides are designed 
‘for those thousands of people who might be described as something less 
than advanced and specialist students of literature... (who) would be glad 
of guidance that would help them respond to what is living and contem- 
porary’; they are to be ‘a direct encouragement to people to read for them- 
selves’. No set of apercus for the dinner party is being offered, no skeleton 
key to the Classics. The intention is excellent; are we, with the appearance 
of this fourth volume, now to say, with Johnson, ‘such is design while ies 
yet at a distance from execution’? 

I think not. Certainly this book will be read by many for the wrong 
reasons: it will be used as a handy crib for essay writing by many ‘advanced 
and specialist students’, and as a substitute for reading by those who want 
to indulge in cultural chat. That is inevitable; but for the public Mr. Ford 
has in mind it seems to me that the aim has been carried out. If people can 
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JOHN MURRAY 


FOR AUTUMN PUBLICATION 


Three new volumes by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in The 
School Library of Famous Books series. Each is illustrated 
and contains an Introduction, Notes and Exercises. 


The Hound of the Baskervilles 


‘I mean to do a real creeper,’ said Conan Doyle before writing this Sher- 
lock Holmes story set on Dartmoor. The book achieved an immense and 
lasting popularity. This edition presents the complete text, attractively 
illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 5s 


Tales of Brigadier Gerard 


A selection of stories, unabridged, from The Adventures of Gerard and 
The Exploits of Gerard, the hero of which is a figure second only to the 
immortal Holmes. 5s 


Uncle Bernac 


This gripping story (slightly abridged) of the Napoleonic Wars, exhibits 
Conan Doyle’s mastery of the period; and there could hardly be a more 
vivid picture of Napoleon than is given here. 5s 


OTHER TITLES IN THE SAME SERIES 
The Four Feathers by A. E. W. Mason Ss 
The Lost World by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 4s 9d 
Rodney Stone by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 4s od 
Under The Red Robe by Stanley Weyman 4s od 
Beau Geste by P. C. Wren 5s 


INSPECTION COPIES ON APPLICATION 
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be encouraged to read for themselves at all, this is the kind of volume that 
will do it; and, although it is expressly not designed for him, there is plenty 
here that the specialist may find useful. 

The guide gets off to an excellent start with Professor Humphreys’ chapter 
on ‘The Social Setting’, an admirable compression of much of the material 
in his Augustan World. The same writer's survey of “The Literary Scene’ js, 


unavoidably, not so satisfactory—unavoidably, because this kind of ‘men- } 


tion everybody’ potted history calls for over-simplified judgments and 
generalisations, as Professor Humphreys is uneasily aware. As the buyer of 
this book probably already owns the Pelican History of English Literature, 
or something similar, it might have been better to omit this feature; a 
chronological table or chart would have helped the reader to keep his bear- 
ings, and the space saved could have been used for filling in some of the gaps. 
For example, more adequate treatment might have been given to some of 
the philosophical trends, to the criticism (which is here confined almost 
entirely to criticism of Shakespeare, and even so leaves out Dennis and 
Theobald), or to such writers as Fielding (who gets only twelve pages as 
against Rochester’s fourteen), Smart (a paragraph), Mandeville, or Gray. 
Possibly some of the space could have been used for something from Pro- 
fessor Sutherland’s Preface to Eighteenth Century Poetry—his chapter on 
‘Poetry as an Art’ perhaps. 

The other general essays in this volume, such as that by A. S. Collins on 
the language of the period, are well-handled; but it is by the studies of 
individual authors that these guides really stand or fall: ‘the aim of this 
section is to convey a sense of what it means to read closely and with per- 
ception’. In this, the bulk of the guide, the achievement is uneven. The 
essays on Pope and on “Augustan Reflective Poetry’, by Norman Callan 
are both very good indeed, as is, of course, Mr. Eliot’s vintage essay on 
‘Poetry in the Eighteenth Century’, here reprinted. Professor Humphreys 
essay on Johnson, and Dr. Jack’s on Butler (from his Augustan Satire) are 
also very good, though the latter might give an unknowing reader a false 
estimate of Butler’s relative importance. This, indeed, is a danger of the 


method: for example, the account of Dryden here is so much less satisfactory, | 
less compelling, than those of Rochester and Butler that a reader might well | 


get the impression that Dryden was the least poet of the three; yet such 
distortions of emphasis are almost bound to occur with a mixed team of 
writers, each of whom has his own likes and dislikes and his own way, mort 
or less persuasive, of expressing them. Mr. Ford himself, in an otherwise 
very perceptive study of Goldsmith, seems to me to seriously under-rate 
The Vicar of Wakefield and the plays (it is surely disputable that ‘the novel 
. . is never able to present the Vicar with the gentle irony that he deserves). 
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THE USES OF LITERACY 
Richard Hoggart 


‘Required reading for anyone concerned with the modern 
cultural climate.’ Times Lit. Supp. 3rd impression 25s net 


THE COMMON MUSE 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
POPULAR BRITISH BALLAD POETRY 


Edited by V. de S. Pinto and A. E. Rodway 


‘Richly worth having and deserves to fall into the hands 
of all young poets and of a wider public.’ The Times 


Ordinary Edition, Illustrated 25s net 
Special Edition, with Appendices 63s net 


The Rise of the Novel 
IAN WATT 


‘A book which will have to be considered by any future 
historian of the English novel.’ The Times 25s net 


JOHN FORD 
AND THE DRAMA OF HIS TIME 


Clifford Leech 


A compact yet wide-ranging study of Ford’s contribution 
to early 17th-century literature, dealing with his poetry 
and plays and the plays in which he collaborated. 12s 6d net 


The Poetry of Experience 
ROBERT LANGBAUM 


A major contribution to the literary criticism of our time, 
containing brilliant discussions of Browning, Tennyson, 
Eliot and others 21s net 
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Novelists generally, in fact, are less satisfactorily treated than poets, Rich- 
ardson getting the poorest treatment of all; a study which spends eight pages 
on Pamela to three and a half on Clarissa suffers from a lack of perspective 
if nothing else; and the author, repeating all the usual platitudes, makes no 
attempt to show how many of the earlier book’s apparent moral crudities 
are owing to Richardson’s clumsy handling of the epistolary form, nor 
how he overcame nearly all these difficulties in writing Clarissa, so that there 
the letter-form is a tremendous asset rather than a liability. Despite this 
essay, Clarissa remains one of the great English novels, but it is doubtful 
whether many readers of the guide will ever feel impelled to discover that 
for themselves. 

Other criticisms might be made: the treatment of Restoration Comedy, 
for example, is poor; but even though not all the essays succeed in conveying 
this ‘sense of what it means to read closely’ the venture is one which deserves 
every success. This fourth volume is lively, provocative and intelligent, 
and it forms a very good introduction to Augustan literature. 

R. P. C. MUTTER 


MORE NINETEENTH CENTURY STUDIES, by Basil Willey. [Chatto and 
Windus, 215.] 

THE DARK SUN—A STUDY OF D. H. LAWRENCE, by Graham Hough. 
[ Duckworth, 255.] 

Though the study of the relation between literature and society goes back 

to Sainte-Beuve and Arnold, for many readers Professor Willey is the in 

ventor of ‘background’. His books have been so influential and so readable 

that they have tended to establish stereotypes of historic periods in the minds 

of students of English literature. Consequently they have met with some 

opposition recently. Professor Willey has been accused of denigrating Bacon, 


of underestimating Hobbes, of making uncritical use of Mr. Eliot’s remarks J 


about a ‘dissociation of sensibility’, and generally of being less impartial than 
a ‘historian of ideas’ should be. His first volume of nineteenth century 
studies now appears the destination towards which the earlier volumes had 








wr 





been moving, and the preface to the new book promises an indefinite stay 


in that congenial territory. So much more was published in the nineteenth 
than in any other century that the supply of ‘background material’ will not 
easily be exhausted. The subjects Professor Willey has chosen, F. W. New- 
man, Tennyson, J. A. Froude, Esasys and Reviews, Mark Rutherford and 
John Morley, are obviously not remote; but the student of literature may 
justifiably feel that Professor Willey has had in mind other needs than his. 
His central theme is ‘the loss of faith’; he examines a group of ‘honest 
doubters’ to show the kind of distress and reorientation caused by ‘new 
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“Tt will be a difficult task for anyone to 
improve upon these.” 
—Birmingham Teachers’ Journal 


ENGLISH EXPLAINED 


W. BARNES 


Edited by F. H. MACKAY, M.A. 
For Pupils of 11—15 Years 


Each of the four attractive, illustrated books contains forty 
lively, graded grammar and vocabulary exercises, and forty 
well devised composition exercises incorporating precis and 
comprehension. 

“I have nothing but praise for the matter and the manner of 
its presentation. ... Certainly they are the best books of their 
type I have seen.” —The Catholic Teacher. 

“This is a sound, thoughtfully prepared series attractively 
produced and likely to prove valuable especially in ‘A’ and “B’ 
forms of modern schools.”—Times Educational Supplement. 

“We honestly envy the children who are to use these books. 
The author has found an approach which combines a good 
grounding in the fundamentals of language with a zestful 
pleasure in creative writing.”—U/lster Education. 

“This is a very thorough course in essential English with 
lucid explanation and a profusion of carefully graded exercises.” 
—Scottish Secondary Teachers’ Association Magazine. 


““A cheerful air pervades the books.”—The Middlesex Log. 


Books I-IV, in boards, each 5s. 6d. 
Marking guides to correspond, each 4s. 6d 


The Publishers will welcome requests for inspection copies 


SCHOFIELD & SIMS, LTD. 


HUDDERSFIELD 
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philosophy’ in the period. A good deal of the book’s interest lies not so 
much in its judgments as in its definition of the author’s predilections. He 
makes the most of Newman’s points of difference from his brother the 
Cardinal, and he develops a long comparison between the modernism or 
‘neo-Christianity’ of Essays and Reviews and the ‘demythologized’ Christ. 
ianity of Rudolf Bultmann. Here he seems on the point of writing auto- 





biography. At intervals there are references to ‘the rejuvenated Church of | 


today’, or to ‘this rejuvenescence of Christianity within the last two decades’, 
Part of his aim is to show that ‘the assumption commonly made nowadays 
of a necessary connexion between liberal-humanism and “‘agnosticism’”’ is 


° , ° e ° “1. a — } 
incorrect’. Liberalism then as now sometimes led to ‘liberal Christianity’, 


Readers will wish to know especially about the chapter on Tennyson. I 
contains an interesting section on In Memoriam which Professor Willey 
regards as the ‘fulfilment’ of Wordsworth’s prophecy that poetry would 
eventually ‘absorb the results of science and carry them alive into the heart’, 
Much more analysis than Professor Willey offers would be necessary to 
establish this claim for what is in any case a very impressive poem. 

The cue for linking the second book with Professor Willey’s is given in 
its preface. Mr. Hough began by pondering ‘the many attempts in the las 
hundred years to find satisfaction for the religious impulse outside Christ- 
ianity. But as I brooded on the religion of humanity, the religion of evo- 
lution, the religion of social and scientific progress, the flesh wearied on my 
bones. I gradually came to feel that the only recent English writer besides 
Yeats to break into new spiritual territory outside the Christian boundaries 
was D. H. Lawrence’. The conviction is not new, but it survives the test 
of exposition in a long book. The contrast is thoroughly made, and it is 
all the more interesting for being the work of one of the younger critics. 
Reading the two books in succession suggested the presence of a ‘period’ 
element in Lawrence for which we may have to make allowance as time 
passes. Mr. Hough writes particularly well on the poetry and on Sons and 
Lovers. He analyses The Plumed Serpent carefully and relates the novels and 
poems to changes in Lawrence’s experience. The treatment of some of the 
tales, especially The Virgin and the Gipsy, is too summary to be useful. The 
last chapter on Lawrence’s ‘doctrine’, which Mr. Hough regards as ‘the 
principal object of these exercises’, appears to take up Professor Willey’s 
theme where he left off, and in the discussion of Lawrence’s attitude to the 
resurrection of Jesus even the subject of demythologized Christianity is 
mentioned. Lawrence was not trying ‘to provide a demythologised histor- 
ical version of his end, more acceptable to positivists than a supernatural 
resurrection’. Mr. Hough is very cross about the ‘nightmare’ of wartime 
experience in Kangaroo. “There are people who admire this piece of writing. 
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CASSELL 


THE RUSSELL LITERARY READERS 
by EVELYNE WHITE, s.a., B.Sc. 


These three books for Secondary Schools include short stories, extracts 
from famous books, essays and poems, which have been carefully selected 
to form an introduction to some of the best classical and modern litera- 
ture. The exercises are designed to encourage pupils to express themselves 
clearly and without restraint. Books 1 and 2, 5s. each; Book 3, 6s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
and 
A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
Compiled by MARGARET FLOWER, B.a. 
Choosing her stories from the works of many distinguished authors, Mrs. 
Flower places before her readers models which, taken for classwork or 


private reading, will stimulate by their content as well as by their style. 
Suited to the needs of Secondary Education. 7s. 6d. each 


PRECIS AND GENERAL KNOWLEDGE 
by J. H. BENNETTON and Dr. D. H. SMITH, B.sc. (Econ.) 


Much more than the ordinary Précis book, this volume contains not only 
the usual instructional matter for Précis-writing, but also excerpts and 
articles by experts (culled from various sources). These articles are arranged 
in groups such as Social, Political, International, Economic, Educational, 
Scientific and the Arts. 6s. 6d. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
by LANCELOT OLIPHANT, B.A. Hons. (Lond.) 


A sound course in English Composition suited to the needs of classes 
preparing for the G.C.E. and similar examinations. Graduated exercises 
are provided. 6s. 6d. 


CASSELL & COMPANY LTD., 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
37/38 ST. ANDREW’S HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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I can see no grounds for regarding it with admiration or even with respect’ \ 
Surely the ‘nightmare’ is at least vivid and real, whatever the rights and { 
wrongs of Lawrence’s attitude to the war. The commentary becomes much | 
less objective at this point, and it is significant that Mr. Hough does not 
register the fact that Kangaroo is in part an impression of ex-service mentality 
in the ‘Diggers’. On the whole, Mr. Hough does less than justice to Law- 
rence’s humour. 
G. D. KLINGOPULOS 


MARCEL PROUST AND DELIVERANCE FROM TIME, by Germaine Brée; 

with an Introduction by Angus Wilson. [Chatto and Windus, 215.] | 
If anyone should ask why a book on Proust should be reviewed in this 
journal, the answer will be found in Mlle. Brée’s first few pages, ‘Proust 
indicated clearly and abundantly what he considered to be the essential réle 
of any work of art: the direct apprehension and communication of an exper- 
ience, the quality of which escapes analysis’. The work is ‘simply precision | 
of language, the expression of the real quality of an individual’s contact 
with the world in which he lives’, whereas ‘we are drawn away from our 
own particular experience of life... by the inaccuracy of the verbal equiv 
lents we use’. Proust’s concern for exact verbal equivalence is apparent, 
even if we read him by way of Scott-Moncrieff; his work, his viewpoint, 
certainly have their limitations but, in these days of sloppy thought and 
feeble expression, he is a very salutary author to read. One might add that 
no one concerned with the teaching of advanced English can discuss the 
novel adequately without some knowledge and understanding (not always 
the same thing) of Proust. 

Unfortunately, as Mr. Wilson hints in his introduction, a good deal of 
the interest in ‘A la recherche du temps perdu’ is of the type that focusses 
on the characters to the exclusion of all else—witness the series of Proustian 
sequels on the Third Programme, lineal descendants of “The Girlhood of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines’. Mlle. Brée’s book is a corrective to this and, 
although somewhat prone to repetition, is a distinguished piece of criticism. 
It is free of the great vice of French—and not only French—criticism: the 
exploitation of the critic’s own personality and interests at the expense of 
his subject. She makes out a thoroughly convincing case for the structural 
unity of the whole work, but does not claim that everything is in proportion. 
She regards ‘La Prisonniére’ and ‘Albertine disparue’ as, on the whole, con- 
stituting a flaw in the novel, and wrenching it violently away from its true 
course. What is more she sees that the concentration on homosexuality, 
far from being, as so many writers have seemed to believe, the crux of the 
work, seriously distorts Proust’s vision and sidetracks his intention, causing 
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him in such irrelevant episodes as that of M. Nissim Bernard and the 
‘tomatoes’ to dwell on the theme purely for its own sake. 

The result is a serious, balanced estimate of Proust’s greatness. Mlle. Brée’s 
refusal to take over many accepted opinions and the clarity with which she 
sees Proust’s fault. make her final assessment all the more impressive. It is 
not, Mr. Wilson rightly says, ‘an introduction to be read by those who do 
not yet know Proust’, but to those who do, it will be of great interest and 
a great help towards clarifying their own ideas. 

FRANK CHAPMAN 


COMPLAINT AND SATIRE IN EARLY ENGLISH LITERATURE, by John 

Peter. [The Clarendon Press, 45s.] 

This kind of book is peculiarly vulnerable; its scope is the place of satire in 
the shifting balance of western civilisation through ten centuries. It needs 
doing, and it is thoroughly done; but it is hardly necessary to add that it is 
not wholly a success. Professor Peter sees what is needed: he speculates on 
the nature of satire as such, on its theological and sociological implications 
in various environments, and so on; but speculations which should develop 
seem to shrink towards their lowest common factor, one keeps starting 
again, discouraged. ‘Complaint’ is the repetitive denunciation of a group 
of vices by bare reference to the attitudes of Medieval Christianity: it is apt 
to be dull—but I wonder (perhaps perversely) if it is so dull as Peter’s honesty 
impels him to say. Satire he prefers, as he prefers Chaucer to Langland; 
but this is strangely reduced to a distinction between ‘impersonal’ (com- 
plaint) and ‘personal’ (satire) as between non-Art and Art (the fog thickens 
when Collingwood appears). 

This is unfair on a mixed dish of course; it matters less because the last 
third of the book is excellent. It is a study of the impact of Complaint and 
Satire on drama in Marston and Tourneur; the angle of approach enables 
things to be said about them more precisely and convincingly than before. 
There are still qualifications to be made: Peter has an odd habit of referring 
critical judgment to psychological guesswork about the author. Even with 
Marston this is dangerous, for his verse is worth criticising; it has what 
Jonson called the blood and juice of language. Certainly it shews also the 
unsteadiness Peter insists on, it is as he says ‘satyre’ rather than satire—but 
the principle of Decorum which helps to make Amoretti ‘tedious’, licenses 
the biting Fool, and he is so far welcome. 

But Marston does indeed muddle the value of Complaint, its moral cen- 
trality; and Tourneur, respecting it, can give satiric drama a stability which 
Peter stresses impressively. In The Revenger's Tragedy the positives are con- 
sistent (but still not wholly convincing?) Thus the flexibility of Jacobean 
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A FIRST 
ENGLISH COMPANION 


A FIRST ENGLISH COMPANION is a classroom book of 
reference. In the same methodical, orderly fashion that a diction- 
ary deals with words, it covers the meanings and usages of phrases 
and idioms, the basic facts of grammar and construction, proverbs 
and similes, literary forms, technical terms, common pitfalls and 
so on. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COMPANION can be used as easily and 
as systematically as a dictionary. The arrangement is wholly 
alphabetical; phrases are listed in the alphabetical order of their 
key words. Illustrative examples of idiomatic usage are printed in 
italics; bold type is used in the definitions and articles to indicate 
helpful cross-references. 


Appendices—“One Thousand Adjectives,” “Formation of 
Plurals,” “Origins of Words,” to take but three typical examples 
—give valuable help in composition, corrective a and language 
and a stimulating series of Questions and Exercises, graded 
according to the skill called for in locating and interpreting the 
appropriate references, encourages and establishes the habit of 
looking up figurative allusions and points of usage. 


Over 4000 idioms, proverbs, similes, examples of usage are given 
in the 192 pages of A First English Companion. There are 32 pages 
of Questions and Exercises. 


A First English Companion is designed for the top classes of primary 
schools, for secondary modern schools, and for the junior forms 
of grammar schools. 


A FIRST ENGLISH COMPANION 


is available in the following editions 


*With Questions & Exercises *Without Questions & Exercises 
* Questions & Exercises available sep. 


*TEACHER'S MANUAL just published 


Details and inspection copies from 


JAMES NISBET & CO. LTD 


22 Berners Street, London, W.1 
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verse (lyric or dramatic) is seen as the interpenetration of other modes with 
the satiric; it is so, but that leaves a question begged, for satire before the 
1590's was at least as dull as love poetry: satire itself had to come alive before 
it could invigorate anything else. 

My feeling is, that this is two books, one much better than the other, 
The study of satiric drama needs scholarly background, but not nearly so 
much. In that range, Professor Peter’s criticism is the best I know; the other | 
needs doing too, but seems to suit his talent less. 

NICHOLAS BROOKE 


RICHARD I1, The Arden Shakespeare, edited by Peter Ure. [ Methuen, 185,] 
Theoretically every new edition of a Shakespeare play ought to be textually | 
equal to or better than its predecessors. I am not qualified to say whether | 
this is so with the new Arden Richard II, but I can say that the text as it | 
appears here is quite adequate. One never ceases to marvel at and be grateful 
for the skill and diligence of scholars. But—it must be said yet again—it is 
a pity that they do not more often make use of the best methods and findings 


of modern criticism. In the present volume, for instance, would not some 
close discussion of Gaunt’s ‘royal throne of kings’ speech, the kind of poetry | 
it is and the feeling and intention behind it, be infinitely more useful than 
the enormous list of possible antecedents and parallels that we are given on 
pages 50 to $4? 

Mr. Ure does devote some twenty-one of his seventy pages of Introduc- 
tion to a section entitled ‘King Richard’s Tragedy’, and he says some good 
things here about the political progress of the play and about Richard him- 
self; and another of his sections deals with the garden scene. But nowhere 
is the language of the play grappled with. Mr. Ure’s realisation that Act 
m, Sc. 2 is crucial for an interpretation of Richard’s character, could be 
followed up with an account of Richard’s language in this second half of 
the play: there is often a new note of urgency and a variety (despite his 
wallowing in woe) that are in marked contrast to the lenthened-out images, 
the repetitiveness, the set antitheses, the mechanical movement, of nearly 
all the first part. 

Editors may well argue, if they care to, that they are not critics. Never- 
theless we shall continue to expect the perfect edition of Shakespeare in 
which the first aim is unequivocally to help towards a full appreciation of 
the play both in itself and in its aspect of ‘milestone’ in Shakespeare’s grow- 
ing experience. 

H. COOMBES 
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The Garrick Playbooks 


A Series of plays for Study and Acting. Edited for upper forms 
of Grammar Schools’ use by SIDNEY HEAVEN, s.a., Lec- 
turer in the University of London Institute of Education. 


NEW ADDITIONS 


4. THE FUNERAL or Grief a-la-Mode. By RICHARD STEELE. 
With an introductory note on the acting of the play, and 
on stage-setting and with textual and biographical notes. 7s. 


5. THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By RICHARD BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. With an introductory note on the acting of the 
play, and on stage-setting and with textual and biograph- 
ical notes. 6s. 6d. 


ALREADY ISSUED 
1. THE PURITAINE or The Widow of Watling Street. 6s. 
2. THE PACIFISTS. A Parable in a Farce. By HENRY ARTHUR 


JONES. 5s. 6d. 
3. HOUSEMASTER. A Comedy in Three Acts. By IAN Hay. 
6s. 6d. 





The Pardoner’s Tale 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER 


A new addition to the well-known series Blackie’s Standard 
English Classics. Edited by W. CUTHBERT ROBB, M.A., with 
Introduction and Notes. Specially prepared for the General 
Certificate Examinations. 3s. 





Inspection Copies On Request 


17 STANHOPE STREET, GLASGOW, C.4 
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LEARNING TO WRITE 


PUNCTUATION, by G. V. Carey. [Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.] 
ENGLISH FOR BUSINESS, by V. H. Collins. [Phoenix House, 8s. 6d.] 
ENGLISH GONE WRONG, by Eric Partridge. [Phoenix House, 3s.] 
Mr. Carey’s elegantly printed pamphlet, No. VI of the Cambridge Author: | 
and Printers’ Guides, is a pleasure to look at and to read. His aims are thus 
expressed in the introduction: ‘No attempt is made . . . to set out the basic 
rules of punctuation nor even to cover all the side-issues, but only those 
that seem most likely to give the writer cause for some debate internal; and 
even so the appropriate advice may well turn out to be not “Do it this (or 
that) way”, but “Whichever way you may choose, be consistent’’.’ He ha 
based his work, he says, on two main principles. The first is that ‘punctua- 
tion should serve the eye before the tongue and the ear, i.e. that it is con- 
cerned more with reading silently than reading aloud’, and the second states 
that ‘subject to the demands of lucidity the fewer stops the better’. The 
matter is clearly arranged, the examples well-chosen and the tone uniformly 
tolerant and enlightened. There is a useful appendix, by P. G. Burbidge, on 
‘Special Problems of Learned Books’. 

English for Business ‘aims at deprecating such jargon as is used in commerce 
and trade’ and also ‘deals with weaknesses that commerce and trade share | 
elsewhere, in speaking and writing in general’. It is written with vigorous 
common sense, has useful word lists and examples, a good series of exercises 
for correction and an index. Teachers at many levels, and especially those 





dealing with technical or commercial students doing part-time English, will } 


find it valuable. 

Mr. Partridge’s English Gone Wrong is one of a series of “Background 
Books’; twenty-two of his forty-six pages are devoted to Communist Eng- 
lish and are evidently designed to provide ammunition for anti-communist 
propagandists. This emphasis seems to me to narrow his interests unduly, 








and to weaken his case. “‘Debased English’, he says, referring to the jargon 
of journalists, publicists, bureaucrats, business men, etc., ‘is almost entirely | 
unintentional. Communist English is, in the main, intentional, deliberate, 
grimly purposive’. Yet he notes later on that both ‘to screen, which is of 
American origin, and to sterilise, which is purest impurest Whitehall, are 
superlatively dangerous because they don’t mean what they say’. Is he sure 
that these uses are always unintentional? Would it not have been better to 
have dealt with all such ‘debasements and contaminations’ under a general 
political heading? 

Mr. Partridge affects a hearty anti-highbrow tone; he wants to keep his 
‘appraisal down to earth—the good earth of humanity, rather than the 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Coming November 
SELECTIONS FROM THE DIARIES OF 
JOHN EVELYN & SAMUEL PEPYS 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
James Gibson 


With both Diaries each date entry that is selected for inclusion appears in 
full. The Evelyn material is taken (by permission) from Dr. Gavin de 
Beer’s recent superb edition. Probably 7s 


Due early next year 


THREE ELIZABETHAN PLAYS 


Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
James Winny 


The three plays are Lyly’s Midas and the anonymous Edward III and 
Mucedorus. They have been selected with the aim of providing a varied and 
representative impression of Elizabethan drama in the years of Shakespeare’s 
apprenticeship. Probably 7s 


An Established Success 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE PAPER 


Denys Thompson 


The most enlightened yet effective answer so far to the problems of Cer- 
tificate-year revision. 2nd Imp. 6s 6d 


Advance Notice 


THE STANDARD READING TESTS 


J. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack 


We have in hand, for publication early next year, this comprehensive 
battery of tests. The main test assesses the Reading Standard achieved 
by the pupil; the majority of the subsequent tests are diagnostic, to assist 
in the discovery of causes of reading backwardness, where this is indicated. 
All tests are individually administered from the book itself, and there is 
no additional expense in the shape of question booklets or apparatus. 
Essential to all Primary and Secondary Modern schools. 

8 pp. Cr. 4to, probable price 21s net 


42 William IV Street, London, WC2 
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empyrean of linguistic theorists’. The fussy reader—and he who takes up 
a pamphlet on debased English has a right to be fussy—will note that this 


——E 


ee . - ° e I 
characteristic specimen of Mr. Partridge’s own prose will not stand exam. | 


ination, for if one is down to earth one must surely be up in the empyrean, 
Indeed, in spite of the sense that Mr. Partridge manages to talk, and his 


occasionally acute analysis of his chosen specimens of debasement, this ? 
pamphlet is very badly written. On page 7 he is indicating sources that | 


start at the head of streams that flow into an ocean either of ineptitude or 
of carelessness; on page 11 he resents the use of ‘activate’ but himself uses 
‘signalise’, and on page 29 we have this typical sentence: “The six terms | 


have extricated from the congeries of potentials are to be regarded as form- 


ing one of those enclaves of congruity, set in a raging wilderness of dispar- ” 
ates, which I am attempting to establish, not only, though mainly, for the | 


convenience of the valiant reader but also for the assistance of the luckless 
author’. 

The arrangement of the words and phrases analysed is muddled and there 
is no index. The non-political part of this pamphlet adds nothing to the 
work already done by Sir Ernest Gowers; and the rest of the material was 
infinitely better handled by the late George Orwell. 

T.R.B 


LEARNING TO READ 


ORAL ASPECTS OF READING, compiled and edited by Helen M. Robin- 
son. [Chicago University Press.] 


This is the eighty-second Supplementary Educational Monograph published 


by the University of Chicago Press—a very full and ably edited report of 
the Eighteenth Annual Reading Conference held last year in Chicago. The 
theme of the conference gives the monograph its title. There are nearly 
forty contributors who between them cover every aspect of oral reading 
one is likely to think of and a few more besides. What emerges from it all: 
The book opens a whole range of windows upon American education. To 
the English reader there is a considerable interest in reading what teachers 
from all kinds of schools have to say about the various aspects of this topic. 
About the actual techniques of teaching oral reading in the schools much 
is said. What the English reader may find most striking is not what is done 
in the American schools, for that is not essentially different from what 
happens here, but the thoroughness with which ideas are apparently organ- 
ised and administered into practice. There is a whole section devoted to 
administrative procedures in improving oral reading—not only among 
pupils, mark you, but among teachers too. It was in the U.S.A. that some 
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SHAKESPEARE 
AND HIS COMEDIES 


JOHN RUSSELL BROWN 
Lecturer in English in the University of Birmingham 


A study of Shakespeare’s expression of a central ‘idea’ in his comedies. 
It is a book of literary and theatrical detection, leading towards a fuller 
and richer appreciation of some of the world’s greatest dramas. 18s. net 


ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR 
MIDDLE FORMS 


D. L. B. HARTLEY 


A book of over 400 exercises providing an abundance of material for use 
in all kinds of schools for pupils of 11-15. 3s. 9d. 


METHUEN 






































Ves 182 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 





Harrap’s English Classics 


A BOOK OF MODERN PROSE 
Edited by DOUGLAS BROWN, The Perse School, Cambridge 


In choosing these readings the editor has looked for three virtues: directness 
and transparency of style, seriousness of purpose, and distinction of person- 
ality. The result is a volume which, while presenting something of the strength 
and quality of modern English prose, is throughout challenging and stim- 
ulating. Ts. 6d. 


POEMS OF THE MID-CENTURY 


Edited by JOHN HOLLOWAY, University Lecturer in English and Fellow 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge; Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


Among the poets represented are Andrew Young, Paul Dehn, Patric Dick- 
inson, Robert Graves, John Betjeman, Edwin Muir, Elizabeth Jennings, 
Ronald Duncan, Anne Ridler, Laurie Lee, Osbert Sitwell, Henry Reed, 
Robert Frost, C. Day Lewis, Norman Nicholson, Alun Lewis, Francis King, 
Kingsley Amis, James Kirkup, Philip Larkin, Roy Fuller, D. J. Enright, 
Patrick Anderson, E. E. Cummings, T. S. Eliot, Stephen Spender, W. H. 
Auden and Dylan Thomas. 7s. 6d. 
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years ago there originated the McDade system of teaching reading in whic 
the pupils were not allowed to speak until they could silently read simple 
sentences. It was around 1900 that in America the reaction against the 
‘barking at print’ type of oral reading set in. The decline continued unt 
the 1940's. Only now it is returning to the schools—but with a difference, 
Oral reading is now regarded as an art to be learned, as an aid to efficient ? 
communication, as part of a discipline which develops personality and asi 
means towards fuller appreciation of literature. That it could ever have 
been thought, or taught, as lacking any of these values is perhaps mor 
surprising than the current discovery of how necessary a study it is. 


HUNTER DIACK 
, 





THE PRACTICAL READERS, by G. C. Thornley. [Longmans, 3 vols., 2s. 
each. | 

The aim of these books is to persuade young foreign students to learn a 

many technical terms in English as possible, by introducing them one at: | 

time into a complete story. 

One appreciates the difficulty of concocting such a story in a languag } 
of which the prospective reader knows, at the outset, only about 450 words 
It seems, therefore, all the more unfortunate that the author should have 
mixed all the ingredients of the cheap teen-age papers, i.e. crime and detec- 
tion, easy money, wicked uncles, boy-meets-girl, etc., in this one attempt 
to make technology palatable. The result suggests that Mr. Thornley has} 
fallen into the old mistake of supposing anyone who has lost his voice to | 
be stone deaf also, and any foreigner with limited English a maladjusted } 
half-wit. 

The subject matter of the stories might be read without question by any 
average ten-year-old boy, except for the passages where a love interest has 
been dragged in. In such passages, the style is often reduced to that of the 
sixpenny novelette: ‘He picked up the gramophone and with a last look | 
into her grey eyes, he carried it away’. j 

The foot-notes, designed, no doubt, to elucidate the terms to which they 
refer, are often obscure in themselves, amusingly ambiguous, e.g. ‘Neutral: 
a place where no gear wheels are in action’, or, in their context as aids to 
foreign students, quite unnecessary, e.g. ‘Metre: a measure of a little more 
than three feet in length’. 

It is, moreover, sincerely to be hoped that the students will not form their 4 
opinions of the British character and the British way of life from reading 
these books; ‘angrily’ is the overworked adverb chosen to modify most of 
the actions of the characters, whose complete nonchalance in the face of ‘ 
robbery, murder and sudden death would do justice to a race of robots. 
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COMPREHENSION IN ENGLISH—rxercises— 
By C. I. FAULDING, B.a., B.Ed. 2s. 6d. 


This new book for age group 9-11 years consists of a series of exercises on 

















renee, ; reading for meaning and appreciation. The choice of passages selected are 
1Clent intended to stimulate an interest, which will encourage the pupil to read the 
d as: books from which they have been taken. 
a 
hay 
‘| WORDS—a sIMPLE DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Mom py ISABEL MARY MCLEAN, M.A. 5s. 
In response to the demand from school authorities and teachers, this popular 
CK dictionary is now available, for the first time in full cloth boards. The limp 
} edition is also available, price 4s. 
*; KNOW YOUR RULES. Boox II. Encuisu. 
By D. A. HAZEL 2s. 
UT. as Parts of speech, construction of sentences, vocabulary, and general compre- 
e at: hension of the English language are all covered in this book. Book I IN THIS 
SERIES deals with ARITHMETIC. 
Zuage WRITE FOR INSPECTION COPIES 
ords | 1-4 Bedford Court, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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letec- 
me THE RING AND THE BOOK 
Vy has § . 
al Robert Browning 
used 9 Edited by ¥. B. Pinion 
This abridged Scholars’ Library addition of Browning’s masterpiece should 
appeal to students in upper forms and Universities, whether on the Art or 
any Science side. There are an introduction, notes, four appendixes and three 
y re maps. with three maps 6s. 
st 
Sf the SCIENCE AND LITERATURE 
look | Edited by W. Eastwood 
y 
} A new anthology added to the Scholars’ Library. The extracts which are 
cher arranged in seven sections, illustrate the literary forms that the new scien- 
cy tific culture has so far taken, seeing in science a legitimate subject for 
utral: imaginative composition, and in literature a means for the interpretation 
ds to of science in terms of human life. With introductory notes. 6s. 
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Edited by D. W. Barker 


their § An anthology suitable for the older pupils of Secondary Schools. The 
ding prose extracts which it contains are taken chiefly from the biographies of 

tt famous people. Illustrated 4s. 
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Finally, while making full allowance for the limitations imposed upon 
the author, one cannot but deplore that any foreigner should be introduced 
to our language in English of such poor quality. The radio is switched on, 
and a farming expert is giving advice on ploughing; ‘If your field is on; 
hill, always plough it from side to side; your horses will like that more’, / 


S.M.M 7 


SHORT NOTES 


RIDE WITH THE SUN, ed. Harold Courlander. [Edmund Ward Ltd., 15s) 
This is an anthology of folk-tales from the United Nations made for the 
U.N. Women’s Guild. It will be useful for the junior library and for bed. | 
time stories. Royalties from this edition will be devoted to work for needy 


children throughout the world. 





DANGEROUS ESTATE: THE ANATOMY OF NEWSPAPERS by Franc 
Williams. [Longmans, 245.] 

Useful for school libraries. Mr. Williams is a journalist of distinction, bu , 

dog does not eat dog, and this fact takes the edge off some of his criticisms 

His experience on the other hand makes the book both authoritative and} 

informative. 











USE OF ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


READING SHEETS 


A series, for Sixth Forms and specialists. 

B series, containing easier material than the A sheets. | 
These are available to subscribers only at 1s. 6d. a dozen, and 6s. pet 

dozen for a series of four issues. Single specimen sheets are available. 


PAMPHLETS 
No. 1: Your England (1s. 6d.) 
For readers of all ages. ‘Admirable ... important’ (Sphere). “Wek 
come . .. stimulating’ (Journal of Education). 
No. 2: The Poetry of John Clare (1s. 6d.) 
An anthology by J. H. Walsh. 
These publications may be obtained only from The Use of English, 4. 
William IV Street, London, W.C.2. 
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‘HEADACHE? COLD MISERY? 


Why wait for old- fashioned cold relief? 
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GET FASTER PAIN RELIEF 


Go Kill yourself! 
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Medical science knows a pain 
reliever has got to go through 
these bere pipes and valves 
and faucets and like that 
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Bofforin gets through these e 
things twice as fast and the 


reason why is that Boflorin 
combines axle-grease with a 3 
tested, proven rust solvent. s 








That way the pain reliever gets 
into the blood stream and once 
3, it reaches the blood stream 
. Boffo! Boflorin acts twice 
as fast! 
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CHISPOOE 


will go humming along like a 
sewing machine. You'll work 
* wonders with a “batton-hole 
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And all your motors and pumps * 
: €3e& 
y ew <> 


stitcher” atttched to your nose 






Won't upset your gaskets! 


Ask your own doctor avout how Bofforin 
acts how when it goes around in those 
pumps like in our diagram and how it goes 
up through them pipes to them switch 
boards and lights up the little lights and 
rings the little bells, and switches the little 
switches and turns the little dials (they 
I'll bet 


you never knew you had such little lights 


tell you which way is North) 


and dials and switches in your head 


Ask your own doctor about how Bofforin 
acts inside those pipes and valves. Better 


still, ask your own plumber 





> NOTE: THOUSANDS have switched from 


rust preventer to BOFFORIN 





Oxford Books 
of Verse 


for Juniors 
BY JAMES BRITTON 


Senior Lecturer in English 
University of London Institute of Education 


Book TI. 80 pages, Limp linson 4s. 6d.; linson boards 5s. 6d. 
Book II. 88 pages, Limp linson 5s.; linson boards 6s. 
Book III. 88 pages, Limp linson 5s. 6d.; linson boards 6s. 6d. 
Book IV. 112 pages, Limp linson 6s.; linson boards 7s. 


The size of each book is 8 in. x 6} in. 


James Britton, a well-known authority on the presenting of poetry 
to children, has made a fresh and thoughtful selection in this graded 
set for Junior Schools. Each poem leads on to the next with a thread 
of continuity. The link is sometimes a common subject or mood, some- 
times a contrast. The anthology contains a large proportion of poems 
by modern authors, for Mr. Britton believes that these often make a 
very direct appeal to children. The use of decorated coloured borders to 
the pages gives a gaiety to the page which should prove attractive to 
children. 


‘I think you are to be congratulated on producing the 
most delightful anthology for Juniors that I have ever 
handled.’ 

The Headmistress of a Junior School in Middlesex 


‘The Oxford Books of Verse for Juniors delight me— 
poems and bindings will make them most acceptable to 
both teachers and taught. So few of our books suggest 
“another world than this’’—these do that.’ 

The Headmistress of a Primary School in Co. Durham 


‘The Oxford Books of Verse are most delightful in 
format and content.’ 
The Headmaster of a Junior School in Kent 


‘I would like to express my sincere pleasure and grat- 
itude that I experienced when I received the Oxford Books 
of Verse for Juniors. The books are indeed a first class 
publication both in appearance and in content.’ 

A Supervisor of Primary Schools 


Applications for inspection copies should be sent to the 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Education Department Oxford 

















